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Government in School and College 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
A PRELIMINARY MINUTE 


NYONE can talk about education and nearly 
everybody does. The educational processes are 
so personal and vitally important to each of us 
that we all have a philosophy of education more 
or less our own. The floods of our periodical 
pedagogical literature spring from a universal 
propinquity of interests and a sublime faith in 
ourselves as Edipuses in the presence of the edu- 
cational Sphinx. Mark Twain has recently spoken of himself 
as a whited sepulchre filled with suppressed speech. The 
writer of this article belongs to the sepulchre family, but his 
filling is one of suppressed educational philosophy. It is prob- 
ably because of this that he has consented to utter his fiat upon 
these questions set for him by the editor of Epucation. But 
he wishes to record at the outset that his belief in his ability to 
solve these problems once for all is modified by an amount of 
Christian humility and misgiving. 





IMPORTANCE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 

We in America are quite mindful of the importance of our 
educational problems. They are important. The public 
schools of this country are highly specialized forms of dele- 
gated influence and authority. Collectively they constitute the 
most unique expression of co-operative effort in the history of 
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the race. Five hundred thousand persons teaching twenty 
million others at an annual public expense of five hundred mil- 
lion dollars is a colossal-proportioned affair. Further, it is the 
supremely best thing the race is doing, the one magnificent 
altruism. 

On the last analysis the nurture of offspring is the great 
biological fact of history. The story of all organisms is but an 
attestation of the principle that no sacrifice is too great for one’s 
progeny, not even life itself. All life exists primarily for the 
promotion of more life. The enduring enterprises of men grow 
out of the love of children. Sympathy, family, state, society, 
all have their genesis here. That the child is father to the 
man is more thana Wordsworthian fancy ; it is the most funda- 
mental truth of biology. Treasure invested in the nurture and 
education of the young, therefore, is the life insurance premium 
of the race. 

BASIS OF OUR INQUIRY 


The present study is addressed to the theme, Government 
in School and College. It is presupposed that education is 
something more than the mere impartation of information. 
Information is important, of course. Children must certainly 
learn to read, to write, to interpret magnitudes, to appreciate 
the basic experiences of the race. But there are other and 
more important elements in the processes of education. It is 
probably more important, for example, that one should have 
cultivated the habit and power of accuracy, accuracy in deed 
and statement, than that one should have learned the ‘‘rule of 
three” or the conjugation of amo. 

Still more valuable than either information or accuracy is 
health. We have no trouble to agree with Carlyle, himself a 
dyspeptic, that ‘health is the highest of all temporal bless- 
ings.” If we are to live, think, and work vigorously, smoothly, 
lovingly, for the greatest number of years, if we are to purpose 
strongly at critical times, if we are to burden our friends as 
little as possible, if we are to promote the world’s progeny, the 
hope of the future, the ‘* Uebermensch,” then an education must 
mean also the sedulous cultivation of health. ‘* Give me health 
and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 
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But more important, perhaps, than information, accuracy, 
and health is the cultivation of that love of the beautiful in art, 
nature, and behavior, of that forbearance which loves the wood- 
rose and leaves it on its stalk, of that gentle but forward looking 


vision which we call culture. 


And transcending these of course is their sum. We are not 
wanting for words to express this inclusive concept. Kant 
called it ‘‘ good will,” ‘‘the only jewel that shines by its own 
light.” Horace Bushnell took three words to express it—*‘ grit, 
grace, and gumption.” These he called his ‘* trinity of dynam- 
ics.” We are more familiar with it as character. 

Information, accuracy, health, culture, character, are funda- 
mental factors in any modern notion of education. They 
are probably arranged here in the order of their increasing 
significance. 

Out of the feeling that education is broader in its implica- 
tions than mere information, that it is more important that our 
children leave school in love with truth, honor, and righteous- 
ness than that they should multiply, draw, or spell, has grown 
the belief that the really vital aspects of education are ethical 
in nature. This, it is assumed, constitutes the basis of our 
present inquiry. 


THE ETHICAL CONCEPT OF EDUCATION NOT NEW 


This ethical concept of the meaning of education is not new. 
As the writer has pointed out in another study, the end and aim 
of education has always been defined by the fathers in terms of 
ethics. The theoretical purpose of the school has always been 
expressed in language of the moral life. Moral character has 
always been rated above spelling and grammar. The classic 
law of New England, emphasizing piety, justice, sacred regard 
to truth, sobriety, frugality, chastity, as the bases of a repub- 
lican constitution, is but an expression of the ages. All times 
and all peoples are unanimous in phrasing the object of educa- 
tion as the development of moral character. 

But there are multiplying conditions of our time bringing us 
decidedly to a renewed emphasis upon the ethical value and 
possibilities of education. Our crowded juvenile courts and 
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reform schools, our personal, professional, commercial, polit- 
ical, and social impurities and peculations, our virile, splendid 
attempts to counteract these as typified by the strenuous, heroic, 
if sometimes platitudinous President of the United States, these, 
and doubtless other causes, have started newspaper and maga- 
zine, teacher and woman’s club, pulpit and forum, upon a 
veritable crusade, one of the most hopeful and impressive 
moral movements of mordern times, indeed of any time. 


A POPULAR DEMAND 


Out of the confusion of suggestion and debate the one impor- 
tant question asked by all is, What are the ethical possibilities 
in the education of the children? The common ground of 
agreement is that any permanent social reform must begin with 
the young. In consequence some states are agitating the ques- 
tion in their legislatures and proposing to make the teaching of 
ethics compulsory in their public schools. 

This has always seemed to be a very simple and natural 
procedure. John Amos Comenius urged the teaching of ethics 
for all grades of schools in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Thomas Jefferson planned for the teaching of ethics 
in the curriculum of the University of Virginia. France has 
attempted to overcome the opposition to her sectarian schools 
by an elaborate course of study in morals. The Catholic and 
Anglican Churches stand for such instruction to the point of 
dogmatic teaching in religion. The Moral Instruction League 
of England and the ethical culture schools of America are evi- 
dences of a popular demand for a more pronounced moral train- 
ing for the youth of our land. 


ETHICAL NATURE OF THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 


The problems of school government are ethical problems. 
They relate to matters of human conduct, manners, morals. 

The notion has prevailed that these problems must be solved, 
if they are to be solved, by some adaptation of thou shalt or 
thou shalt not. Corporal punishment, coercion, and restriction 
generally, all spring from this belief. The old interpretation 
of government was founded in the proposition that obedience to 
authority comes first. It might be thinking, it might be un- 
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thinking obedience, but obedience it must be. The authority 
was from without. The emphasis in these latter days is upon 
insight into the rationality of law, enlightenment of the ethical 
sense, authority from within. The best governed schools to- 
day probably combine both methods. The happy tendency 
in these schools, however, is to enthrone self-control above 
coercion, Kant’s ** good will” above Murdstonian asininity. 

It is undoubtedly true that the use of the rod by teachers is 
the one influence which has kept them from the position of 
influence and dignity which their calling merits. Divesting | 
the whole argument for corporal punishment of its verbiage, 
the fact remains that spanking is undignified. This is no plea 
for the long armies’ of spanked children nor for the generations 
yet unspanked. It is granted that the spankee is really harmed 
much less than the spankor.! Indeed, punishment may not 
always be avoidable or unpraiseworthy. It is simply asserted 
that beating another smaller than one’s self has never been, is 
not, and never will be dignified. This is more believed to-day 
than ever before. It will be believed more and more with the 
passing of time. The Centurionic teacher is an abomination 
unto the Lord. The Javerts among the teachers, emphasizing 
justice to the exclusion of other virtues, are doomed more and 
more to give way before the coming Valjeans, resisting not evil 
but overcoming evil with good. 

Government in school and college will become less and less 
coercive and more and more attractive. The thou shalt and 
the thou shalt not aspects of almost all national legislation 
heretofore have left out of account the potential powers of 
natural forces in human life. The desires and passions of men 
are very real and very constant. Why not utilize them more? 
In trying to check these much is lost with no corresponding 
benefit. The legislation of the future will be less and less 
mandatory and more and more attractive, providing legitimate 
and alluring outlets for the native propensities of men, passing 
the crown of ultimate conquest from the head of evil to the 
brow of the good. 

In activities or organisms, good and evil are most accurately 
measured by what the writer calls Spencer’s law of ‘‘ efficient 
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subservience.” Social relations are so entangled, says Spencer 
in substance, that human activities affect, often simultaneously, 
the welfare of one’s self, of one’s offspring, and of one’s fellow 
citizens. Conduct which achieves the welfare of each kind of 
these ends is relatively good and conversely evil. Other things 
being equal, well-adjusted self-conserving acts, acts for bring- 
ing up progeny capable of complete living, and acts which fur- 
ther the complete living of others, are good acts. Converse 
acts are evil. This is, of course, upon the assumption that life 
is a summary of more pleasures than pains. 

As Aristotle has pointed out, goodness must be looked upon 
not as a capacity, but as an activity. ‘* The good painter,” as 
says Mackenzie, ‘‘ is he who can paint well; but the good man 
is one who can and does act well.” So, with Paulsen, we may 
say that ‘‘ that conduct is morally good which furthers the wel- 
fare of the agent and his surroundings, and at the same time 
which is accompanied by a consciousness of duty.” The oppo- 
site of this is evil. In this respect it will be noticed that the 
good presupposes a relation, a good for something. 

The problem of school government therefore is to furnish 
attractive opportunities for social participation in operations 
which make for more life here, now, and on the whole and in 
the long run. This position implies that the object is not to 
create moral character but to liberate it. 

We are told that the French and Chinese systems of educa- 
tion aim simply to develop satisfactory and successful office- 
holders ; that the German schools turn out obedient, subservient, 
unoriginal, resolute, thrifty, energetic scholars. Our American 
ideal is a personal career, compatible with the whole, but inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, free, enriched, efficient, Anglo-Saxon. 
To liberate these forces in the breasts of men is a moral process. 
School government has to do with this problem. Hence the 
questions of school government are ethical questions. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


There are various practical problems classifiable under school 
government which appear commonly of late in educational jour- 
nals and discussions. 
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1. It is pointed out, for example, that younger children 
require oversight and guidance, that social. conduct in the ele- 
mentary schools is chiefly prescribed; how should it be in 
higher schools? 

2. We are reminded that the preparation of work in the col- 
lege, indeed the whole area of habits, is left to the student, who 
is held for results only ; how should it be in the lower schools? 

3. Questions of social intercourse between the sexes, Greek 
letter fraternities, especially in high schools, and other problems 
become from time to time interesting, often disturbing, now and 
then serious; what shall we do about these? 


GUIDANCE VERSUS FREEDOM 


The first problem is the familiar one of commandment and 
guidance, of restriction and direction, of repression and free- 
dom, call it what we may. How far are we justified in com- 
manding the young? MHow far can repression be carried 
without sacrificing the pupil? And is the answer to be the same 
for elementary schools and for the higher schools? 

Undoubtedly obedience to commands may be better than 
lawlessness. It is probably true that repression and imperial 
decrees have developed a kind of character, individual and 
national, often praiseworthy, and sometimes beautiful. A re- 
ligion of authority is sometimes better than no religion at all. 
The magnificence of the Middle Ages with its struggle between 
Greek and Christian ideals, with its strange spectacle of mo- 
nasticism and chivalry, priests and disciples of Aristotle, Fra 
Angelico and Fra Lippo Lippi, Savonarola and Boccaccio side 
by side, with now and then a union of this dualism as in Dante 
and Angelo, all sprang from a religion of authority. 

But the awakening of the fourteenth century has led us to 
criticize the Greeks’ satisfaction in knowledge for its own sake 
and to question the ultimate value of simply harmonizing doc- 
trines with each other. Emerson has led us to scorn utter 
subservience to authority and so far as possible to conform 
theories to facts. This spirit is now bred in the bone of most 
Americans. It is a part of the equipment of the healthy indi- 
vidual from the kindergarten to the grave. ‘*‘ Why?” ‘+ What 
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for?” ‘* How do you know?” These are the dominant ques- 
tions of our time. And it is splendid that this is so. So-called 
students of adolescent life place the age of doubt after the 
seventeenth year of the youth’s existence. Students of real life 
know that the age of doubt spans the American’s entire career. 
A healthy skepticism is an excellent thing, essential to freedom 
and progress. 

Yet during the entire life of the normal child there must be 
oversight and guidance. This applies from the primary to the 
university school. But in no stage must the child realize pre- 
scription and repression from his teachers so much as he does\ 
sympathy, integrity, tact, humor, courtesy, and co-operation. 
All along the line temptations to evil must be supplanted by 
temptations to good. Perhaps the best check to vice and the 
largest incentive to virtue is the public opinion of the child’s 
friends and associates. This ésprit de corps is the teacher’s 
strongest lever in promoting efficiency and good government 
among the boys and girls. To utilize this lever requires over- 
sight and guidance, but it must not be obtrusive nor over- 
apparent to the child. As Booker T. Washington told us some 
time ago, ‘‘ There is all the difference in the world between 
working and being worked.” It is conscious, self-initiated 
effort which brings activities to the plane of duty, and activities 
on the plane of duty are the only activities of moral importance. 

President Eliot, speaking before the Nineteenth Century 
Club of New York, in 1885, stood flatly for that liberty in 
education which leaves college students to govern themselves. 
He said :— 


‘*Let no one imagine that a young man is in peculiar moral 
danger at an active and interesting university. Far from it. 
Such a university is the safest place in the world for young 
men who have anything in them; far safer than counting-room, 
shop, factory, farm, barrack, forecastle, or ranch. The student 
lives in a bracing atmosphere; books engage him; good com- 
panionships invite him; good occupations defend him; helpful 
friends surround him; pure ideals are held up before him ; am- 
bition spurs him; honor beckons him.” 


President Eliot would probably grant that some of these 
temptations to decency spring from at least a quasi-spirit of 
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oversight and guidance on the part of someone in the univer- 
sity. There will be a general agreement that that school is the 
best school which increases most the consciousness of personal 
responsibility together with power to meet it; in other words, 
which furnishes opportunities for social participation in opera- 
tions which make for more life. This applies equally in all 
grades of schools. 

Professor Briggs, who has written more entertainingly than 
anyone else upon the questions of discipline, said once in St. 
Louis :— 


‘* Let me say once more that the root of all discipline, whether 
discipline for efficiency in life, or discipline for the development 
of character, for the resistance of temptation, is in steady, 
whole-hearted work, whether the subject of the work is at first 
sight alluring or forbidding. . . . 

‘©The best discipline, whether of school or of college, is that 
which relies on the understanding between pupil and teacher 
that the objects of pupil and teacher are one and the same; a 
discipline based on sympathy with all the healthy interests of 
youth . . . a discipline which relies on co-operation, wherever 
such co-operation is reasonable, with the leaders among the 
pupils, and through the leaders with the great body of the pu- 
pils; a discipline based on absolute straightforwardness and 
courtesy.” 


Professor Briggs lays great stress also upon the tonic of a 
school spirit and of athletics. 

In answer to our first question let us repeat that the problem 
of school government is to furnish attractive opportunities for 
social participation in operations which make for more life here, 
now, and on the whole and in the long run. The details must 
be worked out differently in different schools. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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Some Practical Suggestions toward a Program 
of Ethical Teaching in Our Schools 


WINTHROP D. SHELDON, GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
( Continued ) 


N a tormer article certain essentials of method in 
ethical teaching were pointed out, and attention 
was Called to the spirit which should inspire the 
teacher if instruction in practical ethics is to be 
made effectual in shaping character and conduct. 
It is proposed in the present article to offer an 
outline of the subject-matter or topics which 
should be included in these lessons, and to name 
the sources of material for their illustration. 

First, as to the subject-matter. This should be as inclusive 
as the life of a human being, as inclusive as character itself. 
Every phase of life has its ethical elements and relations. 
Nothing human is foreign to them, or outside their pale. Ac- 
cordingly ethical teaching must deal with a wide range of 
topics. It has to do with the relations of the child to his home 
and home life, his relations to the school, including his work 
and play and his associates, and with his affiliations in after 
years in business and social life and as a citizen in the com- 
munity, state and nation; and these naturally broaden out into 
his relations to the world at large, for under modern conditions 
people have become in a true sense citizens of the world as 
they were never before. 





‘* The world is all our neighbor ; 
The stars alone are foreign lands.” 


We speak of the ethics of school life, of home life, of citizen- 
ship, of business and social life. But moral education recognizes 
the essential unity of all the parts into which we may divide a 
human life ; that the principles of ethics are the same for child- 
hood, youth and manhood. Only their concrete applications 
differ in each period and phase of life. ‘The school is the world 
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in miniature; and in applying moral principles to school life 
ethical teaching must make clear their continuity of application 
to all the relations of subsequent life as well; and right here in 
this application will lie much of the interest of such teaching to 
the pupil himself, to whom the years of maturity are, as it were, 
the land of promise, toward which he is looking with eager 
anticipation. 

It will be possible to name here only the subjects themselves 
of the lessons, leaving the practical treatment of each to the 
intelligence and thoughtful judgment of the individual teacher. 
Not all of them perhaps will commend themselves to every 
person, and special conditions and personal preference will 
naturally determine the choice of topics and the order in which 
they should be taken up. The conduct of ethical teaching 
demands flexibility of method and a tactful adaptation to dif- 
fering ages, circumstances, grades and classes, and stages of 
development. Some of the subjects named are suitable only 
for pupils of upper grammar grades and of high school rank ; 
but teachers of lower grades will also find a large number 
available for use with their classes. The simple treatment of 
topics in practical ethics, by means of short conversational talks 
illustrated with story, incident and example, should be begun 
as early as possible, because for the vast majority of youth the 
grammar school must be the farthest limit of their formal 
schooling. 

In the treatment of any topic precision and clearness of 
definition are requisite. So far as possible the aid of the pupils 
in reaching a definition should be enlisted by suggestive ques- 
tioning. 

Without further preface, let us turn to the subject-matter or 
topics, which will be grouped under nine heads: 1. The 
school, considered as an institution established by the com- 
munity and state, and the ethical relations and obligations to it 
of the pupil. 2. Some general topics. 3. The essentials of 
personal character. 4. The ethics of the playground. 5. The 
ethics of the home. 6. The ethics of business life. 7. The 
ethics of social life. 8. The ethics of citizenship. 9. The 
ethics of war. 
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I. THE SCHOOL 


(a) As related to the state and established under the 
authority of the laws of the state. (4) As related to the com- 
munity, and supported with money obtained by general taxa- 
tion. (c) The purpose of the state and of the community in 
maintaining a school system at such great expense. (d) What 
the pupil owes to the community and state in return for school 
opportunities and privileges. (¢) Their value and worth to 
the pupil himself. (/) The duty of the pupil to take good 
care of everything provided by the community for his benefit 
and enjoyment; not to injure or deface it; using without abus- 
ing it. (g) How law and rule help in the school, just as in 
the community and state. (4) How to make one’s school life 
profitable and happy. (7) Schools and school. children of 
other lands and times. (/) Education, what it means and 
includes, and what it is for; the duty and importance of it, 
especially in a free country like ours, where the people rule 
and act for themselves. (%) The love of knowledge and the 
cultivation of this love. (/) The duties and relations of mature 
years, and school life as a preparation for them. (mm) Self- 
education. (#) Loyalty to one’s school; the honor and repu- 
tation of the school in the keeping of every pupil; the bearing 
of this upon his conduct outside the school. 


II. THE ESSENTIALS OF PERSONAL CHARACTER 


(a) Order and orderliness. (4) Cleanliness of person, of 
mind and heart, of speech. (c) Obedience; the law-abiding 
spirit. (d) Truthfulness versus lying and deceit. (¢) Cheer- 
fulness and good temper. (/) Honesty. (g) Punctuality 
and promptness versus manana. () Perseverance. (7) In- 
dustry versus idleness. (7) Concentration, or doing with 
one’s might; singleness of aim. (#) Courtesy; politeness ; 
consideration and respect for others. (/) Self-control. (mm) 
Minding one’s own business. (m) Forgiveness. (0) Justice. 
(~) Temperance and moderation. (gq) Faithfulness. (7) 
Self-reliance. (s) Contentment. (/) Enthusiasm, or earnest- 
ness of purpose. (u«) The sense of honor: what it is; what it 
requires; what it forbids. (wv) Moral courage: to tell the 
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truth ; to own a wrong; to stand firm forthe right. (w) Hero- 
ism; kinds and types of the heroic; the true and the false hero. 
(«) Ambition. (yy) Self-respect: what it means; what it 
requires; pride and self-conceit. (z) The spirit of helpful- 
ness and service: in school; at home; in the outside world. 
(2a) Unselfishness; self-denial; self-sacrifice. (24) Consci- 
entiousness: what it means; what it requires; the habit of 
minding the little things. (2c) Thoughtfulness versus thought- 
lessness. (2d) Kindness versus cruelty to animals. 


III. SOME GENERAL TOPICS 


(a) The ethics of physical health, or the moral obligation to 
be healthy. (4) The value and use of time. (c) Usefulness 
in the world, the supreme purpose of life; ways to be useful. 
(d) Success: the different ideas about it; what true success 
means, and how only it can be achieved. (¢) Making the 
most of one’s self. (/) Steering versus drifting ; or the will: 
its relation to character and life; different types or kinds of will, 
with representative examples; the cultivation of will-power. 
(g) Personal responsibility. (4) Temptations. (7) Example. 
(7) Motives. (&) The sense of duty, or doing right because 
itis right. (7) The choice of reading ; the companionship of 
good books; why and how we should read newspapers. 
(m) Conscience: what it is; its uses; how blunted or silenced ; 
how strengthened. (x) Habit: what it means; kinds of habits ; 
when and how most easily formed; the value of good habits. 
(0) The slavery of evil habit; the tobacco habit; the drink 
habit. (2) Habits of study; how acquired. (g) Work, the 
dignity of all useful labor ; its worth to the individual and to the 
community ; the joys of work. (7) Making one’s own way; 
self-made, or never made; how everyone is the architect of his 
own fortune. (s) An ideal: what it is; representative types of 
different ideals of character and life ; their relative values ; why 
have a highideal? ‘‘ Ideals are like stars. You will not suc- 
ceed in touching them with your hands. But, like the seafaring 
man on the deserts of water, you choose them as your guides, 
and following them you reach your destiny.” (¢) How to 
make life truly worth living; living versus merely getting a 
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living. («) The might of right. ‘* Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us dare to do our duty 
as we understand it."—Linco/n. (v) Does the end justify the 
means? 

IV. THE ETHICS OF THE PLAYGROUND 


(a) Play, or recreation: its value and use; relation to work ; 
amusements. (4) The golden rule of play, ‘‘ No fun unless 
it is fun for both sides”; teasing and nagging; calling names ; 
quarreling and fighting ; treatment of the weak by the strong; 
self-command. (c) Athletics: fair play versus foul play, or 
playing to win; betting; honesty in play versus cheating ; 
respect for the rights of one’s playmates. (d) The ethics of 
language: profanity ; foul and vulgar speech; slang; slander ; 
extravagant language; care of the thoughts and feelings, ‘* for 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” (¢) The 
choice of companions ; friendship. 


V. THE ETHICS OF THE HOME 


(a). The home: what it is and means ; the blessings of a home. 
(4) Home relationships : their worth, and what they each imply ; 
mutual dependence, mutual respect, mutual service. (c) Home 
virtues: obedience; love and sympathy; unselfishness; help- 
fulness ; courtesy and consideration for the rights and feelings 
of one and all; gratitude. (d) Loyalty to one’s home; the 
family honor and repute in the keeping of every member; the 
bearing of this upon his conduct outside the family circle. 


VI. THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS LIFE . 


(a) The choice of an occupation, and one’s responsibility 
both to himself and to others in choosing ; the ethical tests to be 
applied in making a choice: (1) Is it a business which coins 
money out of the evil habits, passions and tendencies, or mor- 
bid tastes of humanity? (2) Is it certain, or likely, to prove a 
moral damage to him who engages in it, or to others, or to 
both? (3) Can the individual render through this particular 
employment a genuine, useful service to his fellows and to the 
community? (4) Commercial honor, or honesty in business ; 
the higher law of honorable dealing versus merely ‘‘ legal” 
honesty ; ‘* business is business” as an excuse for questionable 
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practices; certain common methods of dishonesty: misrepre- 
senting the goods one sells; selling adulterations for the pure 
article; charging unreasonable profits; deceiving people into 
making worthless investments ; getting something for nothing ; 
embezzlement, breach of trust, defalcation; ‘‘ graft”; over- 
capitalization; cornering the market; stock gambling, etc. 
(c) Competition, fair and just versus mean and ruthless; the 
golden rule in business life, or ‘‘ live and let live” as a business 
principle ; monopoly and extortion. (d) The mutual duties of 
employer and employee: (1) Of employer to those employed : 
a fair and just wage; reasonable hours; healthful conditions of 
labor ; courtesy and friendly respect for his employee as a man; 
careful and wise business management. (2) Of employed 
to employer: faithful service, making the interests of his 
employer his own; respect; honesty; punctuality; sobriety. 
(e) The ethics of money: its use and abuse; earning and 
spending ; running in debt; borrowing; thrift and frugality. 
(f) Character as business capital, ‘‘ his word as good as his 
bond.” (g) Wealth, its uses and abuses; its dangers; its 
duties. 
VIl. THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL LIFE 


(a) All members one of another; each dependent upon all, 
all upon each ; practical illustrations of this mutual dependence ; 
the obligations growing out of it. (4) The second great com- 
mandment; the spirit of neighborliness; neighborly duties: 
respect for the feelings and rights of others; forbearance; 
justice and charity in judging others; sympathy and helpful- 
ness ; avoidance of personal gossip and scandal; and care for 
the reputation of others. (c) The morals of manners: man- 
ners at home; at school; at table; in society; on the street; 
at church; in places of amusement; in places of business; in 
traveling ; toward the weak, the unfortunate, the aged; good 
manners from within out, the expression of ‘thigh thoughts ~ 
seated in a heart of courtesy.” (d) A character study of the 
true gentleman ; of the true lady. 


VIII. THE ETHICS OF CITIZENSHIP 


(az) Patriotism: what it is not; what it is and involves; 
reasons why one should love his country; to be cultivated by 
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studying the history of one’s country and the lives of those who 
have wrought nobly for it; patriotism as a motive to good citi- 
zenship ; the duty of living for one’s country, as well as of dying 
for itif need be. (4) The nation, the state, the city or town, 
each considered as a body politic, and the various services each 
renders to the individual citizen. (c) Citizenship: what it is to 
be a citizen ; the moral principles involved in citizenship in a 
land where the government is of the people, by the people and 
for the people ; the sense of personal responsibility as a citizen 
for the moral character of the state or community, and for the 
conduct of the government. (d) The duties of the citizen corre- 
sponding to the services rendered him by the nation, state and 
community: (1) To respect each as, within its own sphere, a 
sovereign power, to obey its laws and authority, and not take 
the law into his own hands. (2) To aid and sustain the govern- 
ment in enforcing law, and to take no part in, but to discourage, 
mob violence. (3) To vote; and to vote intelligently, thought- 
fully and conscientiously, not as a mere partisan, but with a 
view to the highest public good, and for no candidate whose 
personal character, principles, or affiliations do not guarantee 
an upright administration of office. The freeman’s oath of the 
early days in New England: ‘‘I do solemnly bind myself, that 
I will give my vote and suffrage as I shall judge in my own 
conscience may best conduce to the public weal; so help me 
God.” (4) To accept office at the call of his fellow citizens ; 
and when holding office to administer it as a public trust for the 
general good, not for private emolument. (5) To pay one’s 
fair share of the taxes required for the support of the govern- 
ment. (6) To respect public and private property, not wasting, 
injuring, defacing or destroying it. (7) To be public-spirited 
in advancing whatever conduces to the general welfare and 
progress. (8) The duty of the citizen to refrain from all vio- 
lence in labor disputes, and to submit them to arbitration when- 
ever they cannot be settled by mutual agreement. (¢) The 
elements and characteristics of the ideal community, state or 
nation ; wherein present conditions fall short of that ideal ; how 
the individual citizen may help to hasten its realization; his 
duty to interest himself not merely.in the material advancement 
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and glory of his country, but far more in the progress of the 
state and community in the higher elements of their life, and to 
apply moral principles to public affairs and questions ; the motto 
of the good citizen—‘* My country, right or wrong ; when right, 
to keep her right; when wrong, to put her right.” (/) The 
civil service, what it includes; civil service reform, what it 
means; the abuses to be reformed; what has already been 
accomplished ; the duty of every good citizen to support and 
extend the reform in national, state and municipal administration. 


IX. THE ETHICS OF WAR 


(a) The true character of war versus its ‘‘ pomp and circum- 
stance”; the economic reasons for its abolition; the moral 
reasons for its abolition; when just, when unjust; not to be 
entered upon, except for reasons which will bear the closest 
scrutiny and meet the highest, moral tests before the national 
conscience and the final court of impartial history. (6) The 
legitimate or ordinary uses of an army and navy; a large and 
expensive military and naval establishment an unnecessary 
burden upon the nation, a waste of money, and a menace to 
peace. Sz vis pacem, para non bellum, sed pacem. (c) The 
victories and victors of peace, her examples of civic virtue, 
heroism and achievement versus the spectacular heroes of war. 
(d@) The brotherhood of nations; the golden rule in interna- 
tional relations ; international arbitration, what it means; treaties 
of arbitration. (e¢) The opportunity and duty of our country 
to cultivate peace, friendship and good will among the nations 
by setting an example to the world (1) of national self-control, 
(2) of just dealing and respect for the rights of other peoples, 
(3) of submitting to arbitration all disputes that cannot be settled 
by mutual agreement, (4) of refusing to be a party to the foolish, 
wasteful rivalry among the nations for the possession of the 
largest navy and the biggest battleships. () The responsi- 
bility of American citizenship to make these the guiding prin- 
ciples of our policy as a nation. 


‘* Be ours 
To hold aloft high heaven’s decree, 
That all the world shall brothers be; 
Be ours to end all wars and strifes.” 
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It remains to name the sources of material for illustration. 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


(a) Biography, furnishing ‘‘ object lessons ” in character and 
right living, and stories, incidents and anecdotes. (6) Bible 
stories. These are especially valuable in ethical teaching. 
‘The Bible remains the best manual of fundamental morality 
of which experience has knowledge.” Character studies of 
Bible persons. (c) The literature of poetry and prose. Choice 
selections, especially of the former, containing moral sentiments, 
lessons or principles, phrased in beautiful and impressive form, 
should be committed to memory ; also selections from the wis- 
dom literature of different times and countries, the book of 
Proverbs, etc. ; and ethical passages from the Bible. (d) His- 
tory, with its examples of heroism, courage, self-control, 
devotion to duty, etc. Character studies should be made of 
important figures in history. (e) Current events in school life, 
in the community, state and nation, and in the world at large. 
Much varied material may be found in newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the day, all the more interesting and striking because 
drawn from the living, acting present. Contemporary life will 
afford noteworthy examples, or types, of high character and 
achievement, good citizenship, public spirit and social service. 
(f) The lessons in the ordinary studies of the curriculum will 
often supply material and opportuuity for moral training. 
(g) Advantage should be taken of the interest that centers 
about ‘‘ patriotic days” and the birthdays of distinguished 
authors, statesmen, philanthropists, and others who have served 
well their day and generation ; also the anniversaries of impor- 
tant events that have an ethical significance. 


[This article will be concluded in the next number of EpUCATION with an 
extended list of books upon the subject. ] 





“City of Telhi,” a Junior Republic 
or, 


How a Boys’ Club mixed a bit of Sociology with their Sport, 
during their Summer School Vacation, in California 


JAMES E. ROGERS, BERKELEY, CAL. 


}E who are deeply interested in the great social 
Y problem—child labor—may now and then turn 
our thoughts, saddened by tales of stunted, over- 
worked children, toward the uplifting, construc- 
tive social work being done by settlements, boys’ 
clubs, and vacation schools. Here we have the 
brighter side of our dismal picture, in which a 
definite attempt is being made to help the poor 
working boy to make life mean something more to him than a 
mere drudgery. Such a boy exists; he does not truly live. 
Boys’ clubs and similar philanthropic efforts aim to make the 
coming generations honest, law-abiding citizens, industrious 
and intelligent workmen, decent and responsible fathers. We 
who are deeply interested in the education of the young may 
find here fruitful seeds containing much that is new and sug- 
gestive. A month or more spent in the country by city boys 
living under a regular form of government, spending a few 
hours each day in work and play, and by coming in contact 
with a few elders—boys themselves in spirit—certainly affords 
a splendid opportunity to build up within a healthy boy many 
fine qualities of individual character. 

Herein is given a brief sketch of an effort, no longer an 
experiment, that contains much that goes toward character- 
building. It is a tale of a school vacation being well spent by 
many city lads of the streets and workshops. In brief, a short 
history of a vacation republic and how a boys’ club mixed a bit 
of sociology and sport in their annual summer outings. 

The Columbia Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco is an 
educational institution well known for its success among the 
boys of that neighborhood south of Market Street, known in 
the boy’s vernacular as ‘‘ South of the Slot,” alias ** Tar Flat.” 
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A large, roomy clubhouse, artistically decorated and furnished 
with all the necessary material for carrying on the club, is 
placed at the disposal of the boys of the neighborhood. Here 
the club members may use a carefully chosen library, a game 
room, a meeting room, a gymnasium, an armory, and work- 
rooms where they may learn different occupations. Here 
they may come to take part in the chorus, in the band, in the 
entertainments, athletic or dramatic, which form part of the 
energies of the club. Here they may meet with those who aim 
to give the fullest impetus to their faculties and supply them 
with helpful and elevating influences in place of those less 
developing ones which they might find on the streets without. 
Every year it has been the good fortune of a selected group of 
boys of this famous institution to follow one of their leaders for 
a vacation trip out into the open country. These trips have 
always been to some well known locality as Calaveras Grove, 
Yosemite Valley, Monterey, Los Angeles, Lake and Humboldt 
Counties. On these cross-country tramps the boys gave 
vaudeville and minstrel shows in the towns along their route of 
travel, earning something over one thousand dollars, thus pay- 
ing more than their expenses and putting a goodly sum to the 
club’s credit. 

In 1902 it seemed to the writer, who had been on these trips, 
that the privilege of a summer’s vacation should be extended 
to a larger proportion of the club members, for the walking 
trips had of necessity been limited to from six to eighteen per- 
sons. The writer volunteered to conduct a permanent camp of 
about fifty boys and proceeded to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. ‘The task to be faced was a new one, the writer being 
unconscious of any precedent. The project of handling a crowd 
of ‘* unknowns” in a new country and in an untried field made 
him a little wary. My problem presented many hardships, but 
it offered one a splendid opportunity. It had always been one 
of my desires to train the coming generations to grow up public- 
spirited and intelligent citizens, interested in the politics and 
well-being of their country. Strange to say, the writer being 
in the ‘‘ far wild West” had not, as yet, heard of the George 
Junior Republic, until a kind friend gave him enlightenment. 
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The difference between the two is apparant. One is an estab- 
lished institution supported by public funds, in use the whole 
year around and composed of boys who are under the state’s 
charge. The ‘State of Columbia” and the ‘ City of Telhi,” 
described in the following pages, are merely summer camps of 
brief duration, generally six weeks, composed of schoolboys, 
who join themselves into a self-governing community of boys, 
for boys, and by boys. 

Previous to these experiments camps have been conducted by 
numerous institutions throughout the country but all failed to 
utilize these pleasure vacation weeks to teach the boys the art 
of self-government and the duties of decent citizenship by 
founding a regular form of city government, controlled and 
carried out by the members. 

The only feasible plan at first was that the boys should sup- 
port the camp. ‘‘ Necessity being the mother of invention,” 
the problem gave rise to a solution. Arrangements were made 
with a number of fruit ranchers for the employment of the boys 
during the fruit season. Hence the boys went not as recipi- 
ents of charity, but in the spirit of independent American lads. 
The first ‘‘junior republic” was organized on a large fruit 
ranch in Vacaville, Solano County. At picking and cutting, 
forty-five boys were thus enabled to pay their expenses and 
earn money besides. The earnings increased ; the average per 
boy was clear fifteen dollars profit, one lad earning twenty-one 
dollars. Besides the sense of a duty well done, these ‘* citi- 
zens” brought home with them recollections of daily plunges in 
the cool creeks—the joys that were tempered by sunburnt backs 
—the memories of cross-country tramps, of sports in the woods 
and evenings around the crackling logs, and cool nights when 
the starry vault of heaven served as a roof to their dreams. 

The second republic was situated in the heart of the beautiful 
Santa Cruz Mountains. An open piece of unshaded ground 
away from all traces of civilization, whose underbrush had to 
be cleared away with poor tools under an unrelenting sun, did 
not promise much, but its very isolation and lack of natural 
advantages helped to firmly develop this small state. The 
boys were thrown upon their own resources, and in the slang 
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phrase, ‘‘it was up to them.” With pluck and endurance, 
these lads overcame the many obstacles nature put in their way 
and established a well-adapted site for their miniature govern- 
ment. They constructed streets and erected tents; they built 
rustic fences and artistic city gates; they made tables and 
benches and a great rotunda within a natural circle of red 
woods, which served as a factory where the boys made Indian 
bead belts and rustic flower baskets, and all of this they built 
from trees felled by axes which their own young and sturdy 
arms wielded. 

Let us describe our government. The constitution was the 
supreme law of the land, for herein was: contained the whole 
system of government. Every boy on signing this constitution 
before the proper officials became duly recognized before the 
law as a citizen of the State of Columbia. The preamble read 
thus: ‘* We, the citizens of the State of Columbia, in order to 
perform an ideal camp, to establish order, to ensure good fellow- 
ship, and provide for a common employment, to promote the 
general welfare and happiness and secure to the citizens the 
benefits of a summer’s outing and the blessings of a well- 
regulated, harmonious and peaceful republic, do ordain and 
establish this constitution for this State of Columbia of the Col- 
umbia Park Boys’ Club.” The legislative department consisted 
of a house of representatives and a senate. All legislative 
powers were vested in these two bodies. The house consisted 
of seven members, while the senate was limited to four. Mem- 
bers of both houses were elected for the duration of the camp by 
the direct vote of the citizens. Both houses elected their re- 
spective officers and followed Roberts’ rules of parliamentary 
law in their deliberations. No person could be elected to office 
who was not a club member of good standing. The house met 
on Mondays of each week, the senate holding its sessions on 
Fridays. Both houses initiated laws which became legal on 
the sanction of the president’s signature. This was for expe- 
diency. The president’s veto killed a law for good, but strange 
to say, that person was never called upon to exercise his power. 

The president was elected by a popular vote of citizens, and 
his cabinet consisted of three departments, with the secretaries 
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of state, the interior and industries. The president had absolute 
administrative direction of the camp. There was a vice presi- 
dent, who presided over the august body of the senate. The 
judicial branch of modern government was abolished, for there 
seemed no need of courts or police for an ideal body politic 
such as this, where order and loyalty were inherent and requi- 
site qualities of the citizens. The state was unshaken by the 
disturbances and jealousies of larger nations. The machinery 
of government was performed by a group of committees whose 
duties may be indicated as follows :— 

Committee on Streets, to water, to clean, to construct and to 
supervise the grounds of the state. 

Committee on Buildings, to erect and repair public property. 

Committee on Health, to clean and take care of the state’s 
property and maintain sanitary conditions. 

Committee on Indoor Entertainment, to arrange, prepare 
and manage the program and selection of entertainments. 

Committee on Outdoor Pastimes, to arrange, to institute and 
superintend sports, games, and pastimes. 

Committee on Commissary, to assist the COOK, to arrange 
the tables and take charge of the supplies, etc. Cook is writ- 
ten in large letters, for he was a most important person. These 
committees were appointed by the president in conjunction with 
a delegate elected by the general assembly of the people. A 
few instances of the civil law are as follows :— 

‘¢ Every citizen must wash and clean his own dishes.” 

‘¢ Every citizen shall be a member of the state militia, no 
standing army being maintained.” 

‘¢ Every citizen must pledge himself to do a certain amount 
of work, a minimum standard being set, and to render proper 
services to the commonwealth.” No idle citizen was tolerated. 
Indian bead work and rustic basket making were the two occu- 
pations conducted in the state’s industrial factory. 

Evenings were devoted to special programs. Monday even- 
ing was amateur night—an entertainment, talk or story. Tues- 
day evening was given up to games and recreation. Wednesday 
night was the meeting of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club in 
summer’s outing. The president was in the chair and reports 
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of committees, discussions of state affairs, and an address by 
the chief magistrate constituted the regular order of procedure. 
Thursday evening was taken up by indoor games, debates, 
mock trials, or the like. Friday evening saw a rehearsal for 
the grand weekly entertainment which took place on Saturday 
night. After the regular program, the boys loved to gather 
about the camp fire and listen to thrilling tales of hairbreadth 
escapes, ghost stories, and incidents of boyish adventures. 
Round games were played, followed by the dear old club yell 
emitted from the lungs of fifty lusty boys. The afternoons 
were frequently spent in cross-country walks and sham battles. 
Sunday was the day of rest. The daily program varied with 
circumstances, but generally observed the outline below :— 


5-45 A. M. Reveille. 

6.15 ‘* First Call. 

6.20 ‘** Morning Parade. 

6.30 ‘* Breakfast. 

7.15 ‘* Work. (At Farm.) 
9-45 ‘* Drills and Rehearsals. 
10.45 ‘* Rest Meetings. 
12.00 M. Dinner. 

1.00 Pp. M. Baseball. 

3-30 ‘** Work. (In camp.) 

4-30 “ Swim. 

6.00 ‘* First Call. 

6.05 ‘* Evening Parade. 

6.15 ‘** Supper. 

7.30 ‘* Entertainment. 

9.00 ‘* Quarters. 

9.35 * Taps. 


The boys had their bugles and drums with them and were 
neatly uniformed. 

The writer by the next year had received a call to become 
Headworker of the Telegraph Hill Boys’ Club, situated in the 
Latin Quarter about the historic Telegraph Hill that calls up in 
memory the days of ’49. For two years, 1904-5, he conducted 
a self-government camp ; however, certain changes became nec- 
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essary. Experience had proved that a municipal form of gov- 
ernment was more adapted, the name of state and the functions 
of administration in the camp being radically at variance. 
Thereupon a suitable charter was adopted and a new scheme 
of camp government was originated. The name of ‘ City 
of Telhi” is a shortening of Telegraph Hill. This city had its 
mayor and board of supervisors, who had general control. 
The commissioners of public works saw to it that the streets of 
the city were kept clean, that no tin cans or papers covered the 
public thoroughfares. The commissioner of public health daily 
inspected the kitchen, superintended the cooking and dish- 
washing, supervised the sanitary conditions of the camp. The 
commissioner of recreation had charge of all the materials that 
were for the purpose of amusement, arranged programs for 
daily games and entertainments and to a great extent planned 
the latter. These entertainments included a high class variety 
of minstrel shows that were a joy to the neighborhood folks 
and never failed to have enthusiastic attendance. On several 
occasions the program for these minstrel shows was consider- 
ably elaborated and admission was charged. In this way the 
boys raised some money toward paying the expenses of the 
camp. The small citizens did not play all the time. On 
the farm the boys studied practical agriculture two hours in 
the morning, besides the same amount of time being devoted in 
the afternoon to cleaning camp. They did all the work at 
the farm ; learned to take care of horses, milk cows, everything, 
in fact, that is included in farm work. In the meantime for 
these two summers Mr. J. W. Brewer had successfully con- 
ducted the ‘‘ State of Columbia” at Carmel-by-the-Sea, Mon- 
terey County. 

Active preparations were made early in the spring of this year 
for the annual summer camps conducted by the different boys’ 
clubs of the city. The earthquake and fire happened, and all 
these institutions suffered complete loss, and for a time all pre- 
vious plans were forsaken. The attention of all for the time 
being was turned to the necessary relief work at hand. How- 
ever, in spite of the disaster and all this misfortune, a deter- 
mined attempt was made to bring the boys out into the beautiful 
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country, away from the dusty, dark, desolate city. School 
vacations were declared for the period of three months. The 
children of the community could be of no help, and in a way, 
were a source of much trouble to their families. Besides this, 
they were open to the many dangers of a long, hot summer 
spent amid the dirty ruins doing nothing. So it happened that 
a group of boys were taken to the ‘* City of Telhi,” Bothin, but 
no serious attempt was made to carry on any definite form of 
government. A convalescent home having been established 
here by the Red Cross Society and the United States Army, 
the boys assisted in the relief work. Immediately after the 
fire all settlements and the like gathered together their wan- 
dering sheep as best they could. The Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club met regularly in the city playground. A hundred of 
these lads, nearly all having been burned out of their homes, 
established their fifth annual ‘‘ State of Columbia” at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea. Here they lived happily for two months, carrying 
on their own government, playing baseball, giving minstrel 
shows, under a well-regulated camp life. Altogether this was 
an ideal camp, many of the boys having been on other such 
trips. Everything moved smoothly and without a _ hitch. 
Many good laws were passed, and faithfully observed. The 
boys energetically constructed their public buildings; they 
erected a stage for their nightly shows given to the people 
about Carmel. Sports occupied a good portion of their time. 
Swimming, field meets, sham battles, basket ball, country runs, 
are a few of their many healthy forms of athletics. These boys 
were talented in minstrelsy and dramatic arts, giving present- 
able entertainments in the first class theatres about the town of 
Monterey, thereby assisting in a way to defray the expenses of 
the camp. Thus it was that these hundred boys, robust and 
sun-burned, returned to the newer San Francisco much better 
in body, soul, and mind. They came back full of energy to 
do good work at school, and determined to do their’share in 
helping to settle the family. With an experienced corps of 
workers, with an earnest crowd of boys, who had faced a great 
catastrophe, this camp is particularly worthy of mention for its 
perfect harmonious and happy camp life. It was simply the 
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perfection of all that had gone before. Experience, sufficient 
funds, and a long stay in the country help to make this model 
camp possible. 

I may now enumerate briefly the few reasons why the ‘* City 
of Telhi” of 1905 may be considered an approach to the ideal. 
First, city government, terms and functions are best adapted to 
the administration of camp life. There are no conflicts. Sec- 
ondly, the hours of work and play were rationally adjusted. 
Often in camps stress has been laid upon but one of these two 
alternatives in detriment to the other. Many people are ex- 
tremists. ‘Too much play or too much work is not good,for 
the child. There must be variation, and we must aim to strike 
the happy medium. We ought not to take boys camping simply 
to give them a good time nor to work them. Either way they 
miss the great teachings and blessings of a summer spent close 
to nature. Thirdly, the character of the work was ideal. 
Classes in manual training are not suited to outdoor camps. 
Practical agriculture to city boys is a great lesson in disguise. 
To learn how to raise vegetables, take care of horses, milk 
cows, is an essential part of one’s education. Such a camp 
taught the citizens the needs of practical city government, and 
those common tenets that go to make a good citizen, and those 
basic duties that underlie all societies. The closing of school 
at vacation time means to many boys to be put to work or idle 
away their time on the dirty and crowded streets. The street 
and this habitual idleness are the root of much evil. A sum- 
mer vacation in the country is the root of much good. These 
boys are taught the benefits of self-control and self-reliance, of 
simplicity and modesty in life. In mind they developed larger 
conceptions of life, while in body they gained in health and 
vigor. Many seeds were sown during these months of sun- 
shine by these boys browned and hardened by earnest toil and 
rational pleasure. Here was taught the valuable precept of 
universal brotherhood—I am my brother’s keeper—that strong- 
hold behind all the relationships and friendships of humanity. 
The duty of the individual toward the welfare and common 
interest of the mass was deeply impressed upon every citizen. 
They realized the independence of human souls in this great 
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game of life. Responsibility, co-operation, and reciprocal re- 
lationship in common effort every citizen deeply felt. The 
value of home and the love for parent was learned. In learn- 
ing to take care of themselves, and how much depended upon 
others for mutual assistance, the character of their manhood 
was touched. They learned the independent spirit coming 
from self-dependence. They learned to be loyal to the rules 
and laws of the state. The whole trip was a great lesson in 
life for every boy, for he saw a large world and the true rela- 
tion he held toward it and toward his fellow boys as brothers. 


& 


Sabbath Morn 


N. K. GRIGGS 


Like scenes of youth to the wand’ring one, 

Like hours of rest when the task is done, 

Like dreams of health when the lips grow pale, 

Like hearth of home when the drear winds wail, 
Is Sabbath morn. 


Like white of sail on the lonely deep, 

Like wand of hope when the troubles sweep, 

Like gleam of gold when the clouds are rent, 

Like hush of peace when the storm is spent, 
Is Sabbath morn. 


Like kiss of sleep when the day is o’er, 
Like face of friend on an alien shore, 
Like draught of dew to the fainting bloom, 
Like balm of faith at the closing tomb, 

Is Sabbath morn. 


Like notes of joy in a dirge of sighs, 

Like songs of old when the daylight dies, 

Like glimpse of stream in a waste of sand, 

Like touch of love from a dear one’s hand, 
Is Sabbath morn. 














What the High Schools Should Do to Fit 
Students for College 


PRINCIPAL HOWARD C. LEONARD, HIGH SCHOOL, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


HE college degree is the standard of a liberal 
education in America. The entire school course 
leading to this degree is usually divided into four 
parts of four years each: the first part is spent in 

Ss the primary school; the second part in the gram- 
mar school; the third part in the high school; 
| and the fourth part in the college. What the 
high school should do in the third part of this 
work best to prepare students for the fourth and final part in 
the work of obtaining a liberal education is the object of con- 
sideration in this paper. 

It is assumed that the physical life of the student is largely 
cared for by the home and the gymnasium, that the spiritual 
and social life is largely cared for by the home and the church, 
and that the work of the high school is mostly mental but partly 
moral. 

Fitting students for college is not fitting them simply for 
college entrance examinations, but rather it is fitting them to 
take up the freshman work offered in college with the slightest 
possible break in the progressiveness of the students’ work. 
Therefore the high school must know definitely the actual work 
of the college, so that, while guiding the student through the 
high school course with all the momentum he has brought from 
the grammar school, it may lead him to the higher fields of 
knowledge, through the medium of interest and a feeling of 
confidence on the part of the student that he can meet the 
coming difficulties. The best way to interest a high school 
student in his education and thus to prepare him for college is 
to give him such studies and discipline as are adapted to the 
high school age, and (let him feel that he has progressed well 
in his work.\ This satisfaction with things achieved will much 
sooner inspire the student to enter a college than that anticipa- 
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tory talk about the value and the necessity of a college course, 
about how much there is yet to learn and how little the student 
knows when he leayes the high school. Few boys of worth 
can be shamed into doing better, but when a boy feels that he 
has made a good, substantial stride forward, then he will allow 
the advance position he has attained to become the starting 
point of new and higher achievements. And the progressive- 
ness to be aimed at, the continuity in the student’s work, is to 
be marked in the course of action, not in the course of study 
only. 

In the division of the subjects pursued by the student to obtain 
his education we find'‘information studies, sciences and arts. 
This may be a proper division, but if we proceed from the 
bottom upwards, the lines of division should not run vertically 
between distinct subjects, but they should run _ horizontally 
across all branches of knowledge, since practically all subjects 
in their first stage are information studies ; in their second stage 
are sciences; and,in their third stage, if they ever reach that 
stage, are arts. ‘These stages are not clearly separated, but 
they blend and might be regarded as phases of the subject in 
which we emphasize particular sides. In the first stage we 
emphasize the accumulation of knowledge of the facts of the 
subject; in the second stage we emphasize the discrimination 
between the facts and the fallacies, the essential and the non- 
essential parts of the subject—from these essential facts we 
derive and classify principles and thus get our science ;; 
in the third stage we study the application of these prin 
to any human interest and thereby get our art. Since the t 
stage or phase is the most interesting to mature minds, an 
since it is the most attractive, we are often inclined to under- 
value the other stages, and high school teachers often ask pupils 
too early to consider the third stage while the first and second 
stages, the foundations of all education, are neglected. Now 
it is imperative for high school teachers to understand that they 
are taking pupils through the first and second stages of knowl- 
edge and not through the third. They must teach the pupils 
to accumulate facts, to discriminate as to essential facts and to 
derive principles, not to apply imperfectly understood principles 
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to human interests which are not yet awake in high school 
pupils. 

I wish I might designate the first stage by a more appropriate 
word than accumulation, which suggests a mere piling up of 
facts without order, for | mean the learning, the laying up in 
the storehouse of memory, well-arranged and well-organized 
facts. This work begins in the lower grades, but it should be 
prosecuted vigorously in the high school, and the work with 
facts should not wane until the work with principles takes its 
place. I believe the high school occupies the period in educa- 
tion in which the importance of facts diminishes as the impor- 
tance of principles increases, and the two phases, accumulation 
and discrimination, should make a constant quantity, or a 
constantly increasing quantity, of work throughout the course. 
Accumulation should receive the emphasis at the beginning of 
the high school course, with discrimination in ‘a subordinate 
place; discrimination should receive the emphasis at the end of 
the course, while accumulation should occupy an important, 
though subordinate, place in the student’s work. As far as 
subject-matter is concerned, this change of emphasis is the 
crisis or turning point in the student’s career and this should 
occur under intelligent guidance during the high school period. 

As to the choice of subjects, the high school must offer those 
branches demanded by the colleges. The ideal arrangement 
would be to have the college entrance requirement and the high 
91 graduation requirement equal, but until this ideal is 
fully reached the high school will be obliged to offer 
ecial college preparatory courses, with electives and sub- 







‘stitutes, so as to prepare students for differentjcolleges. There 


is one subject, however, that can have no substitute in any high 
school and that subject is English. To learn to read, talk, and 
write the English language correctly and easily is the most 
vital part of an education in an English-speaking country, yet 
it seems that the high school often allows other things to crowd 
out a careful study of the mother tongue. There ought to be 
no break, no letting up, in the study of English in the high 
school. Strength in English is strength everywhere in educa- 
tion. A student could often do from ten to thirty per cent 
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better work in all other branches if he had a better command 
of idiomatic English. Therefore the high school should drill, 
through the four years of its course, in reading English to get 
the thought correctly and also to express in oral reading the 
thought of others. And in all written and oral work, the ade- 
quacy, clearness, and force of the English expression should 
receive the deserved attention. It does not take too much time 
from other things; other subjects are important, but English is 
essential and must have the right of way. 

The courses of study in high schools do not generally need 
to be extended. They are extensive enough now; the need is 
to make them intensive enough. Much could be done in this 
direction by a more practical and intelligent appreciation of the 
law of self-activity. The recognition of this simple, funda- 
mental law should determine all the teacher’s method. Under 
stimulating guidance the student should perform his experiments 
himself, make his measurements gand calculations, read and 
formulate his own opinions, draw his own inferences and express 
his own conclusions. We wish the student to have correct 
thought on the different subjects he has studied, but we must not 
hand it to him ready-made. Education does not consist in 
thought but in thought power; to educate is to develop this 


power, not to deliver its product. The product kills, but the ; 


process gives life. The process of apperception must be kept 
up in the pupil’s mind, but this process cannot long be continued 
with the results of the thought of others. The benefit comes to 
the student from doing the work, not from having it done by 
someone else. The high school that will make this principle 
most prominent in all its work will do the most to fit students 
for college. 

We cannot, however, find sufficient guidance for our high 
school work by a study of subjects or a study of method; we 
must study the development of the student. A successful high 
school system will be based more on the study of boys than on 
the study of books. The high school must turn its attention 
more to a study of adolescence than to the correlation and 
sequence of studies. Up to the high school period the appeals 
of the teacher have been to the memory and thought of the 
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pupil; now the appeals are to the memory, thought and feeling. 
When life comes into consciousness and a realization of its own 
powers, and the feelings develop rapidly and strongly, the 
student is a different being from what he formerly was and he 
can and must be appealed to in a different way. For instance, 
in the grammar school the thought of the pupil must be aroused 
effectively—that is the one great requisite there, and often a 
vigorous thrust will be more effective than a mild solicitation ; 
but in the high school, when the feelings enter largely into the 
reaction of the pupil, we find the added requisite that right 
activity and knowledge in the mind of the pupil should be 
aroused agreeably. The vigorous thrust here may arouse in 
the student such disagreeable feelings that the total effect of the 
appeal, so far as education is concerned, should be marked by 
adiminuendo. The reaction of the pupil changes during the 
high school period from the simple thought reaction to the com- 
plex thought-and-feeling reaction, and it is one of the most 
momentous duties of the high school to give this new reaction 
careful guidance at first and finally to establish it on a firm and 
correct basis for operation. Not until the complex thought- 
and-feeling reaction is fairly regular should the student be 
considered prepared to pass on to college. 

Moral training, although of the highest importance in the 
student’s life, must be given incidentally. It is the teacher’s 
highest art to conceal his art in teaching morals. Nevertheless, 
from mathematics to literature the teacher should unobtru- 
sively, yet surely, develop the appreciation of right and the 
abhorrence of wrong in all its forms. Moral training runs par- 
allel to mental training. While accumulation of facts stated by 
others is the mental requirement, correct habits and obedience 
to the directions of those in authority are the moral require- 
ments. In the high school the importance of facts as facts 
diminishes and the skillful teacher leads the pupil to see the 
meaning of facts as illustrating principles and as parts of sys- 
tematic wholes. Just so in moral training, the high school 
teacher should lead the pupil to see the meaning of acts as illus- 
trating motives and of habits as indicating character. Asin the 
high school the emphasis is shifted from facts to principles of 
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science in mental training, so it is shifted from obedience to 
principles of action in moral training. This crisis in the moral 
life of the student is more momentous than the change in his 
mental life which accompanies it. Failure in the mental change 
means failure in scholarship, but failure in the moral change 
means failure in manhood. 

Thus we see that the problem of the high school is not simple. 
On account of physical and mental growth the student is in his 
most plastic state, and owing to change of emphasis his studies 
and discipline shift their bearings at the same time. Surely 
such a problem as this state of affairs presents{is above simple 
directions, and depends for its solution on the application of 
broad principles by skill of a high order. What the high 
school must do first is to equip itself with teachers who realize 
more fully the distinct position which high school training occu- 
pies in the educational system. Then, I repeat, let the high 
school teachers adapt high school studies and discipline to high 
school students and strive to make the third part of the educa- 
tional system as strong as the others. Unless great skill and 
zeal are manifested here the natural conditions which accom- 
pany the third step will make it the weakest one of the four, 
but it may be made as strong as the others. 

Does it seem that this paper does not tell specifically enough 
what the high school should do to fit students for college? 
Perhaps so, but I believe that a deeper and fuller realization of 
the nature of high school work as a peculiar stage of develop- 
ment will be of far more benefit in determining what to do and 
even how to do it than a thousand detailed directions about 
subjects, methods, devices, and punishments. A _ student is 
well fitted for college if, while he has been storing up facts and 
deriving principles sufficient to enter college, he has fixed in 
himself the habit of correct response to the appeals for thought 
and action) Since the high school has the student in his most 
plastic state it should pay more attention to the personal, sub- 
jective element in education than to the external, objective 
element. Ifthe high school is inspired with the sense of the 
high duty resting upon it, it will insist on fixed habits of 
thought and study which will assure the requisite amount of 
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knowledge, and it will insist on the correct habits of action 
which will assure proper moral conduct, but the fixed habits of 
study and the correct habits of action constitute the student’s 
fitness for college and not the amount of knowledge and the 
moral conduct accumulated. Therefore I would lay special 
stress on the personal element in training, both in the teacher 
and in the pupil. Give us educated teachers with the spirit of 
Arnold or of Hopkins and we can dispense with many of our 
elaborate educational systems, our new methods and new psy- 
chologies and guides to teaching everything in our over-crowded 
curriculum. 

Adelina Patti once went to call for her mail at the post office 
in a city where she was to give a concert. The clerk in the 
office did not know her and so hesitated to give her the letters 
she called for, saying: ‘‘ Madam, I do not know you. You 
will have to give me some proof of your identity.” She pro- 
tested, but the clerk was not convinced. Then stepping back 
from the window Adelina Patti sang a few words from one of 
her familiar songs, while all who heard her paused and listened 
to that wonderful music. The clerk handed out a large pack- 
age of letters and said: ‘‘ Madam, here is your mail. I know 
now that you are entitled to Adelina Patti’s mail.” The stu- 
dent who applies to a college for admission should be in a 
similar position. If the high school diploma and records 
should be lost and the student’s teachers should be beyond 
his call, he ought still to be able to give evidence of his fitness to 
enter the college. When challenged by the authorities to show 
his qualifications for obtaining admission, the student must be 
able to give on the spot evidence of the power which he has 
developed in doing the work assigned to be done before en- 
trance. If the work has been passed by the student without 
the development of this power he is not prepared to enter col- 
lege, but if he has within himself, as a part of his being, the 
power to do the work required, he is, beyond all question, 
prepared to enter college. To establish correct reactions and 
to develop lasting personal power in the students is what the 
high schools should do to fit students for college. 
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A Rational System of Classification and Pro- 
motion of Pupils in Elementary Schools 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT JOHN P. GARBER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OTHING is settled until it is settled right. 
Nothing is quite so important as that all matters 
pertaining to the education of the child be settled 
right, as the helplessness of the child and its 
dependence upon the wisdom of its elders make 
the wrong and injury of educational mistakes 
doubly great. The end of all systems of educa- 
tion is the instruction of the child, and the child 
is primarily dependent upon the teacher for its systematic, 
formal instruction. This makes good teaching fundamental, 
and whatever affects teaching or the teacher unfavorably tends 
to make the system of education weak and defective. The real 
school does not consist of buildings, equipment, and organiza- 
tion, important as they are, but is an organic spiritual unity 
between the teacher and the taught. The extent to which this 
unity is rendered imperfect or difficult of achievement measures 
the extent to which the pupil is deprived of his just educational 
inheritance. The subjective processes of both the teacher and 
the taught must also find their satisfaction in worthy objects. 
The extent to which the desires of both are centered upon wrong 
or unworthy ideals measures the extent to which remedy and 
eradication shall have to be made before true and worthy ideals 
can be appreciated. 

A good education is the most valuable endowment that can 
be bestowed upon the child, and a good school the best oppor- 
tunity that can ever be set before it. What constitutes a good 
school? The business and industrial world say that it is the 
school which turns out neat, accurate, intelligent, honest, and 
energetic pupils, full of individual initiative. The statesman 
says that it is the school which turns out good citizens; the 
sociologist, the school that prepares for complete living; and 
the moralist, the school that fits for the greatest happiness. In 
the final analysis, all agree that the best work of a school is not 
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the imparting of knowledge so much as it is the development 
of ability, right desires, and the habit of accomplishment; or, 
in brief, the building up of efficient manhood and womanhood. 
‘*Do you find it difficult to get engineers who know enough to 
assist you in your undertaking?” was asked ‘of a noted civil 
engineer who was constructing a difficult line of railroad. 
‘‘No; but of those who do know, I find it difficult to get enough 
of them who are efficient men to make them of much value to 
me,” was the reply. The school is too apt to over-emphasize 
the relative value of knowledge and to forget that its essential 
work is the development of ability and character. Knowledge 
may be, and often is, forgotten; power remains, and as Steven- 
son so well said, ‘‘ A spirit communicated is a perpetual 
possession.” 

Three things are important as means for securing good 
schools—equipment, organization, effort. A well-ordered 
equipment in the way of building and appliances, and a thor- 
ough organization of the work to be done and of the forces to 
do it, are of great value, but sane and hearty effort is essential. 
A well-directed modern school could not get along without 
equipment and organization, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the good old doctrine of effort was winning its tri- 
umphs when equipment and organization were in their infancy. 
Even in the modern school it has not lost its importance, and 
all other agencies should be so used as to give it more worthy 
motives and to make it more effective. It may safely be ques- 
tioned whether this has always been the trend of educational 
development; especially is this true of grading and promotion 
in our modern schools. Such expressions as ‘‘ marking time,” 
‘*dead-level uniformity,” etc., could not have secured their hold 
upon the public attention unless there is something radically 
wrong either in our methods of classification and promotion, or 
in our teaching, or possibly in both. 

What is the purpose of classification of pupils? Often it is 
regarded merely as an economical device for the simultaneous 
instruction of pupils of a like degree of advancement—a device 
which economizes in both cost and time, as the instruction 
given to one can just as well at the same time be given to 
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many. Its real justification, however, lies in the fact that it 
provides the most favorable conditions for pupils to work, and 
its introduction by John Sturm marked a tremendous advance 
and made our modern systems of education possible. No one 
who is familiar with the extent to which children learn from 
one another during a well-conducted recitation can doubt the 
value of classification. Seeing through the eyes of others, and 
having the feelings and will of each individual touched by a 
rightly developed class spirit, greatly magnifies the work of 
the teacher and makes it possible to have forty teachers in 
the room instead of one. 

It has been pretty definitely settled that grading shall be by 
years, and that the work indicated in the courses of study for 
elementary schools shall be divided among eight grades. But 
the problems of classification for securing the most favorable 
conditions for accomplishing the work of these eight grades 
have not yet been satisfactorily solved, and are extremely diffi- 
cult of solution, owing to changing conditions and the com- 
plexity of the problems. How best to provide for pupils of 
various ages, degrees of attainment and capacity, of diverse 
conditions of health, will power and opportunity, is not easy. 
Add to this the great range of ability found even in the same 
corps of teachers, and a satisfactory arrangement is not readily 
made. But these are not the only problems of classification. 
The work to be done has to be selected, graded and assigned 
to classes ; an equitable distribution of pupils among the several 
teachers of the school must be made; just standards of attain- 
ment must be set; and set times for promotion must be adopted. 
The difficulty of adjustment is increased by the conflicting 
demands for the highest possible development of individual 
capacity, as opposed to the general training of all as social 
beings to play an essential part in the movements of the great 
mass of society. At one time we are urged to develop a high 
ethical being at whatever cost of time and money, and again 
to produce an efficient utilitarian product at the minimum ex- 
pense of time and money. Fortunately the good sense of 
patrons and the responsive elasticity of pupils enable the school 
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in the main to accomplish very worthy results without totally 
ignoring any of these things. 

The question of the best classification of pupils to accomplish 
the work of the grades has been a vital one during the past 
twenty years, and as a result many systems have arisen, and 
have given a degree of satisfaction more or less commensurate 
with the interest and enthusiasm with which they have been 
advocated and administered. As in other school work, even 
a very defective system loyally and intelligently carried out 
has given good results, better sometimes than a more worthy 
system indifferently followed. Some of the more common of 
these methods are the methods of classification by years, by half 
years, by shorter intervals, such as three classes or more in the 
year, arranging classes in parallel streams and the concentric 
method. In connection with any one of these methods the 
classes may be sub-divided into two or more sections. 

Each of these methods of classification has its points of 
advantage and of disadvantage. The yearly method is easily 
administered, because it follows the natural gradation of work 
by years and makes few changes necessary ; it furnishes a long 
period for the teacher to leave the impression of her personality 
upon her pupils, and gives the minimum loss of time from 
classes and teachers getting acquainted with each other. It 
also furnishes the teacher the greatest amount of freedom in 
regard to the order and amount of work to be accomplished. 
Serious disadvantages, however, result from rigid adherence to 
it. These are the discouragement of left-back pupils who have 
to repeat the entire year’s work, the difficulty in maintaining 
proper sized classes in the higher grammar grades throughout 
the year, and the fact that it does not furnish sufficiently frequent 
reclassification of pupils. 

The semi-annual interval possesses the advantages of the 
yearly in a lower degree, but is open to less objection on the 
score of the adjustment of numbers for the grammar grades and 
of humiliation, discouragement and loss of ambition on the part 
of pupils failing of promotion. It also affords double the oppor- 
tunity for reclassification. 

It is claimed for such shorter intervals as the three-term per 
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year plan that they permit the close grading of pupils and offer 
ample opportunity for reclassifications, also that they save time 
in covering the course of study, almost entirely remove dis- 
couragement from the pupils who fail, and most naturally 
provide for the three classes of pupils—the bright, the medium 
and the dull. Their defects consist in the increased amount of 
machinery necessary to manage them properly, in the greater 
accumulation of dull pupils in the lowest sections, with a 
marked increase in the amount of time they spend in the grade, 
and in the frequent changes they involve—changes which break 
the unity between teacher and pupils and bring into too great 
prominence such incentives as desire for promotion, etc. Some 
systems have arranged for parallel classes for the entire course ; 
the principal difference between these classes being that while 
for one series the eight years’ work is divided up so that it may 
be accomplished in six years, in another it is so divided that it 
may be accomplished in seven years, etc. 

In the concentric method of classification the classes may be 
in the same room and following the same topics, but the amount 
of work done and the extent of detail taken up under each topic 
depends upon the ability of the pupils. This commends itself 
as an excellent method of teaching, for even in the same class 
some of the pupils should be expected and required to accom- 
plish more and to enter into greater detail than others. But, of 
course, the plan does not provide for cutting down the time 
necessary to complete the course, as it is assumed that this will 
be made to bear its proper relation to the work to be done as 
well as to the natural physical development of the pupils. 

The incidental promotion or demotion of exceptional pupils 
may be used in connection with any one of these plans, or in 
connection with any combination or modification of them. An 
interesting combination of systems of classification consists in 
uniting the parallel stream with the short-interval plan. By 
this method parallel streams in the same grade are started one 
after another at intervals of three months or less. This permits 
the teacher’s remaining with the class for an entire year; and 
yet the streams, being in various stages of progress, furnish 
places for those ready to be jumped over into a more advanced 
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stream or for those who need to be thrown back into one less 
advanced. 

It should be noted that in all of the above methods of classifi- 
cation of pupils, with the exception of the concentric, the prim- 
ary emphasis is laid upon the time in grade, while in the con- 
centric plan stress is placed upon the varying amounts of work 
to be accomplished by pupils of different capacity. 

What are some of the fundamental principles which should 
underlie a rational system of classification of pupils? 

1. The individual should not lose his freedom to secure the 
best possible development of which he is capable. This does 
not say the greatest possible development; for if we agree that 
the province of the elementary school is not to train specialists, 
but to lay a broad foundation for later development by the har- 
monious training of all the powers of the child, then our teach- 
ing must aim to secure the best instead of the greatest develop- 
ment. The idea is that the individual with his particular needs 
and desires, his capacity and his stage of development, shall 
not be swallowed up in the movements of the mass, although 
he shall be led to imbibe, from his relation to the mass, the 
sound judgments and the wholesome social qualities which will 
tend toward his own usefulness and happiness in life. 

While unquestionably some years ago the individual was 
arbitrarily lengthened or shortened to suit the Procrustean bed 
of his grade, we have now gone quite far enough in the opposite 
direction and can very safely turn back to the point where we 
can guard the welfare of the individual as we instruct him in 
connection with his classmates, and promote him or demote him 
whenever his best interests are so marked as to demand it. 
The guiding principle of freedom does not carry with it the 
idea of promotion in an irregular, irrational way, but merely 
emphasizes the fact that, to accomplish the best results for 
pupils, the system of grading adopted must be flexible enough 
to permit the meeting of special needs, whether of individuals 
or of classes. Naturally the shorter the period between regular 
promotion periods, the more definitely must the work be laid 
out and followed by classes, and the less apt are individual 
needs to receive attention. The more intricate and detailed 
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the movements of an army, the greater the need of drill move- 
ments and the absolute submission of the individual will to the 
evolutions of the mass. This suggests then a second funda- 
mental principle of classification— ‘ 

2. A rational system of classification will require the mini- 
mum amount of mechanism for its successful operation. The 
daily personal touch of the principal in the classroom is worth 
far more to both teacher and pupils than the most elaborate 
system of classification. That his knowledge of individual 
pupils may be direct and his frequent access to them and their 
access to him untrammeled, the principal needs to spend the 
minimum amount of time in his office and the maximum amount 
intheschoolroom. Any system of classification which requires 
a complicated system of records, so absorbs the time and attention 
of the principal as to remove the possibility of this friendly over- 
sight and interest, which tell so mightily in the spirit of the 
school. The loss is serious when principal, teachers and pupils 
get caught in the machinery of a complicated system of reviews, 
tests, examinations and promotions; and what is worse, the 
beauty of the mechanism is apt to receive more consideration 
than is given to the perfection of the product. This is an edu- 
tional wrong, for 

3- The higher school attainments should never be sacrificed 
for the lower; the means should never be made an end. There 
are several ways in which the use of a poor system of classi- 
fication may tend to bring this to pass :— 

(a) Mere knowledge may be made of more importance 
than power and character. The shorter the interval between 
classes, the more definitely and minutely must the details of 
the course of study be laid out. Such definite planning of 
details keeps before the mind of teacher and pupils the neces- 
sity for knowing, and knowing within a limited time. Under 
such conditions the giving of time for the broadening and 
strengthening influences of thought development, and of inven- 
tion and the habit of individual research, of industry and 
originality, and of all of the other qualities which later in life 
mark the difference between the encyclopedic man and the 
man of discernment, judgment, and power is not apt to be felt 
possible. 
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(4) It will occur if more stress is laid on saving time than on 
mastery. Our intense commercialism and hurry to do things 
lead us to forget sometimes that preparation for doing is often 
more important than the act itself, for the act may fail of its 
purpose, but the development coming from proper preparation 
is apt to remain as a permanent possession. Hurrying for the 
purpose of accomplishment leads very naturally to superfi- 
ciality, the one serious tendency endangering the welfare of 
the American people. Courses of study are usually prepared 
for pupils of average ability, and, while it is right to expect 
that exceptionally bright pupils shall cover the course well in 
less than the prescribed time, and that the exceptionally dull 
will lag behind the average, the time element is not so impor- 
tant as is the question of thoroughness. Because of their de- 
sire for mastery, the Germans arrange their courses on the 
basis of the minimum time in which anyone is allowed to com- 
plete them, so that even the lower half of those of average 
ability must spend on them more than the required time, which 
in the elementary course is six years instead of eight as with us. 

(c) If promotion is made so prominent that it becomes an 
end in itself. This brief act, which is the mere opening of the 
door into the next grade, is often so kept before the minds of 
pupils that their eyes and longings are constantly fixed upon 
the door. There is no true educational value whatever in pro- 
motion, and yet many parents and pupils, as well as some 
teachers, seem to regard it as indubitable evidence of progress 
and ability, while it is well known that, under certain systems 
of promotion, of two pupils the one of greater ability is some- 
times the pupil not promoted. Under a graded system it is 
probably impossible to disabuse the minds of the pupils of the 
desire, at some stage of their work, for the outward signs of 
success suggested by promotion; but it should not be made a 
fetich, and the real marks of success should be made the effec- 
tive things in the lives of our pupils. This, of course, will be 
the more difficult to accomplish the more frequently promotion, 
as a formal act, is brought into the life of the pupil. A system 
of classification, therefore, which enables teachers freely to 
readjust their classes without any thought of promotion or de- 
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motion, with the minimum number of formal promotions, would 
seem to be the most rational. 

(d) If promotions are not made on an equitable basis, thus 
violating the sense of justice of the deserving pupil, and filling 
his heart with distrust and despair. Better have no formal 
promotions than to have one such result. Examinations test 
knowledge, and only to a limited extent power, but they allow 
no credit for continuous and painstaking effort, and for the 
normal qualities which figure so largely in happiness and suc- 
cess. It is one of the great advantages of a system of exemp- 
tions in connection with formal promotions, that worthy effort 
can be taken into account. While a more liberal policy in re- 
gard to exemptions may safely be followed during the course, 
at its completion wisdom would seem to advocate a more con- 
servative policy and a more rigid judgment. There should be 
no gap between the elementary school work and that of the 
secondary school; the high school presents important new sub- 
jects, and of necessity new methods of work, and we can well 
afford for the pupil’s sake to require good preparation for it; and 
especially should we not here exempt from examination with- 
out abundant evidence, satisfactory to ourselves and to the class, 
of good work. 

But several other fundamental principles of grading remain— 

4. The vital, intimate contact of teacher and pupil must not 
be unnecessarily sacrificed. Frequent formal promotions cause 
frequent breaks in the organic unity between the teacher and 
the taught. This is especially disastrous to the pupil to whom 
it is not easy to get into sympathetic relations with the teacher. 
He no sooner accomplishes this and begins to find himself than 
he is thrown into confusion by being changed into new rela- 
tions. As this class of pupils is apt to include not only the 
timid and the unfortunate but also the nervous and the phlegmatic 
temperaments, as well as those who either through ill-health or 
indifference are frequently absent, it is relatively large and un- 
questionably presents the most serious educational needs. And 
any short interval system, or any parallel stream short interval 
system, must inevitably discourage and dishearten these most 
needy pupils by failure to promote them or by frequently 
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changing them over to less advanced classes. This cannot fail 
to result in a large percentage of pupils who spend more than 
the normal time in accomplishing the period of work than would 
be the case under more favorable circumstances,—a condition 
of things which should always be a serious reflection upon any 
system. Nor can we answer the evidence that a system oper- 
ates to the disadvantage of such pupils by claiming that this loss 
is more than offset by the gains to the bright pupils, for it is 
very evident that bright pupils can be led to forge far ahead of 
the average under any system. Nor, for the same reason, is it 
a sufficient answer to this tendency of the lower portion of the 
class to settle down rather than to rise upward that the system 
increases the relative proportion of pupils in the upper grades, 
for it is comparatively easy to direct a rapid movement of the 
quicker portion of classes from the lower to the higher grades. | 
What a system of classification does for the lower half of the 
class is a much safer test of its efficiency than what it does for 
the upper half. At least, the vital organic unity between the 
teacher and the most needy pupils should be religiously guarded 
and fostered in all of our educational schemes, for it is this 
unity which really tests the school, and all our equipment, close 
organization and time-saving schemes prove futile without it. 

All short interval plans to be of value necessitate the maxi- 
mum amount of changes of pupils from section to section or 
from stream to stream. This constantly overburdens the teacher 
with new material and prevents the development of a strong and 
helpful class spirit. A good class spirit arises only through 
confidence and sympathy, and these require time and intimate 
association for their development. Anything which prevents or 
breaks in upon this schoolroom tone lowers the efficiency of the 
teacher and makes impossible the subjective unity which really 
constitutes the school. 

It is probably true that when all educational waste is removed, 
the work now planned for an eight year elementary course can 
be thoroughly covered in less time and without sacrificing any 
of the exceedingly valuable ethical elements. But a more 
rational method of accomplishing this would seem to be to per- 
mit each satisfactory teacher to take her class over as large a 
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portion as possible of the eight years’ work, paying especial 
attention to the lower half of her class, and dropping back only 
those who get hopelessly in arrears. While the course of study 
is flexible, numbers, of course, are not, and under such a plan 
provision would have to be made, say twice a year, for some 
slight readjustment on account of the size of the class. By this 
arrangement teachers would be free to ignore grade limits and 
to continue and complete a subject while interest in it is keen ; 
and there would be little or no loss from going over subjects 
again and again as is now necessary because pupils periodically 
pass into the hands of new teachers, who usually devote some 
of the first few weeks to finding out what they do not know. 
But would not transferred children be difficult to classify for 
their new school? Not necessarily, for the teacher would not 
be working without system, although not closely following the 
logical order of the course of study, and she and the principal 
could readily determine the grade at any time the transfer might 
be requested. Nor would it be necessary to worry about the 
work of the pupil in the new school to which he is sent, for we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the young pupil is not con- 
scious of the logical order of subjects, and what appear to us as 
breaks and gaps are often not at all a serious detriment to the 
pupil. Hence, if he should find himself behind the new class 
in some subject, he would be just as likely to be ahead of them in 
some others and could readily take up the work necessary to 
fill in whatever gap might exist. 

5. Any system of grading or classification which makes pos 
sible a marked separation of bright and dull pupils is both 
unnatural and unpedagogical. Dr. Seeley says that in no case 
should bright and dull pupils be segregated, for ‘‘ bright pupils 
need not be retarded in their progress by association with those 
who must proceed more slowly. They learn to be more thor- 
ough, while, on the other hand, their quickness of perception 
stimulates the slower pupils to greater intellectual activity. It 
is not sacrificing the one for the other, for there is mutual bene- 
fit to both the bright and the dull child by association. Besides, 
as has been shown elsewhere, there is abundance of extra ma- 
terial available to those who are capable of doing more than the 
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regular tasks.” He advocates two regular promotions a year, 
with incidental promotions and the division of each class into 
two parts, and adds, ‘*A long experience with children in 
graded schools leads me to say, in the first place, I am con- 
vinced that there are comparatively few pupils who are injured 
by being retarded in their school work because they fail of 
rapid promotion.” 

Any system of grading which has for its purpose the shorten- 
ing of the time for completing the course of study for only 
bright pupils, carries with it two dangerous tendencies: one is 
to bring into undue prominence mere book knowledge, or the 
formal side of education as opposed to the thought or develop- 
ment side of education which requires more time than the get- 
ting of facts; the other is the gradual increase of the percentage 
of backward pupils in the lower grades and in the lowest class 
of a grade. The latter seems inevitable because the system is 
continually holding the incentive of moving up rapidly before 
the kind of pupils who can easily meet the requirements of 
rapid advancement. When to this we add the tendency to 
adhere to the teaching of facts rather than to the development 
of power, a sufficiently large percentage of pupils is able to 
move up rapidly as to give abnormally large upper grades. 
There are sufficient natural, and it should be added unavoid- 
able, reasons, for pupils leaving school after the first four or five 
years which tend to cut down the normal percentage of pupils in 
the grammar grades of a unit school to very considerably less 
than fifty per cent, and it is probable that a careful looking 
after the interests of the more backward pupils under such con- 
ditions would show that the system is operating against them, 
while at the same time it is affecting the thoroughness and 
thought-work of the other pupils. We cannot force educational 
growth and yet maintain proper educational conditions. 

At any rate, life conditions bring together people of all sorts 
of ability, no doubt to the common benefit of all, and in school 
it is neither easy nor pedagogically safe to decide just who are 
the bright and who are the dull. The teachers who classified 
the late President of France and our own General Grant as dull 
pupils made a serious mistake, and the steady-going, phleg- 
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matic pupil, whose mind is not quick enough to keep up with 


the torrent of questions of the nervously tensioned teacher, not 
infrequently outranks his bright classmates when he gets an 
opportunity to think and to do. Then, too, very bright pupils 
are often notoriously dull in some subjects and, as a class, are 
so self-conscious of their ability that it seems wise to hold them 
down to a more harmonious and steady mental growth. 

6. There should not be more formal promotions or reclassifica- 
tions during the year than the number of classes or sections 
which a teacher can ,manage to the greatest advantage within 
her own room. Otherwise, under the varied and changing con- 
ditions of a large city, an unusually large number of teachers 
will of necessity have more classes than they can advanta- 
geously teach. While in a large school, having a large number 
of parallel grades, short-interval promotions can be carried on 
without this, even there, at times, it is not easy to avoid it and 
yet properly adjust numbers and at the same time maintain a 
high standard of promotion. 


There are certain fallacies connected with the subject of 


classification and promotion which should be noted :— 

1. That pupils of different ability cannot work up to their full 
capacity if given similar work under the same teacher. Not 
only is this an error, but the whole subject of classification of 
pupils must always remain largely dependent upon the charac- 
ter of teaching desired; for teaching is just as much more 
important than classification as methods and principles are more 
important than devices. Before deciding upon a method of 
classification, we should clearly determine whether the aim of our 
teaching shall be the saving of time or the accomplishment of 
the most within the specified time of the course. While this 
need not affect our attitude towards special cases, it will greatly 
influence our methods of work, and hence the system of classifi- 
cation under which we work becomes important. There are 
two methods of teaching in vogue: in one the teacher or the 
text-book, or both combined, give the pupil everything which 
he is to learn or todo; in the other method, the teacher from the 
beginning makes the pupil as independent as possible of her- 
self and the text-book in his learning and doing. In teaching 
the combination of numbers producing 7, the first teacher would 
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deem it proper to place the combinations on the board and have 
the pupils learn them; the second teacher will have so in- 
structed her class that, by the time they reach the number 7, 
they will be able to find the numbers which in combination will 
produce 7. Under the first teacher, pupils of different capacity 
work together at a loss; under the second, the bright pupil 
works out more combinations than the slower pupil, but each 
derives full benefit from the exercise because he is working up 
to his capacity. And one has probably just as good an under- 
standing of the matter as the other. 

2. A second fallacy is in the belief that the close grading of 
our highly organized schools insures the best work. The pen- 
dulum has probably swung as high as it ever will in the direc- 
tion of getting, as nearly as possible, pupils of exactly the same 
ability and standing in the same schoolroom. We have been 
following such high tension methods of continual recitation and 
work under the immediate direction of the teacher, that the 
need for the poise of self-deliberation and self-effort are becom- 
ing manifest. Many are coming to see the advantages of two 
classes or sections, at least in some of the more important 
branches, in the same room, so that while one section is reciting 
the other may be working or studying in a way which most 
profitably employs their best efforts. This removes the necessity 
for such close grading, and provides, in the best possible way 
within the class itself, for a free and easy readjustment on the 
basis of ability. Then, too, it is difficult to disassociate close 
grading from marks and mechanical teaching, and it is practically 
impossible under it to keep promotion from becoming to the 
child the most important thing in its school life. 

3. A third fallacy is that a large percentage of elementary 
pupils leave school because of failure to secure promotion. 
Careful investigations of the causes for pupils’ leaving school 
have been made at various times. All of these point out very 
clearly the primary causes to be temperament and the desire or 
necessity of going to work; and as secondary causes, ill-health, 
truancy, bad habits, etc. While, unquestionably, in some cases 
failure in school work hastens the time of leaving, it probably 
more frequently has been made the scapegoat of a parent's 
cupidity or of the pupil’s own indifference. It is not at all likely 
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that any system of shorter-interval gradation would affect such 
pupils more favorably than good teaching woulddo. For, until 
interest in their work is aroused, and their eyes, and those of 
their parents, are opened to the supreme value of the school, 
their presence in it cannot be greatly prolonged. 

The idea of close grading is not a new one and twenty years 
ago was regarded as entirely the proper thing to do, but since 
then there has been such a development of interest in the indi- 
vidual in education that teaching and promotion by battalions 
has lost most of its prestige. The danger is that we shall now 
go too far in the other direction; for in education, as in other 
things, there is a happy medium which finally becomes the 
more permanent thing. Nor is the idea of providing for the 
rapid advancement of bright pupils new. Dr. Eliot even re- 
garded formal promotions twice a year as a short-interval grad- 
ing scheme for this purpose, for when he wrote the chapter in 
his Educational Reform bearing on a typical Massachusetts 
grammar school he said: ‘*Of late years many experiments 
have been made on semiannual promotions and other means of 
hurrying forward the brighter children. The aim of these ex- 
periments is laudable; but the statistics suggest a doubt whether 
semiannual promotions really promote, and whether they do 
not disturb to an inexpedient degree the orderly progress of the 
school work.” 

In general, the work of any school must be laid out by years, 
although there should be incidental promotions and any neces- 
sary readjustments on account of numbers during the year. This 
planning of the school work by years suggests a breadth and 
freedom to the teacher which keeps her work varied and in- 
spiring, and her interest in it keen and enthusiastic. It also 
encourages her to arouse the mental faculties and scholarly 
aspirations of her pupils, and to develop their various mental 
and moral powers beyond the point of mere knowledge. Any 
device which supplants this freedom by a closely planned daily 
scheme of routine work is deadening in its influence, and if 
teachers generally come to feel as one who, working under a 
short-interval scheme, recently said, ‘‘I feel as if I am always 
getting pupils ready for promotion,” teaching will become a 
most monotonous and dreary task. 
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Editorial 


NE of the splendid achievements of modern education is the work 
that is being done for defective and feeble-minded children. 
These poor unfortunates we ‘* have always with us” in the great cen- 
ters of population. Numerous schools and classes have been formed 
for them, and trained experts are perseveringly studying their prob- 
lems. Much has been accomplished, and many individuals have been 
rescued from the doom of helplessness and dependence and made use- 
ful, self-supporting citizens. From the standpoint of humanity and 
mercy there is no nobler work than this. From the economic and 
merely selfish standpoint it is a work which the state cannot afford to 
neglect. 

Looking out from the commanding windows of the School of Peda- 
gogy of New York University one sees the evidences of a great popu- 
lation numbering within the short distance of a few miles many millions 
of souls. Many of these are foreigners. Life is at high pressure. 
Statistics of poverty, disease and defective endowment in the children 
of these masses would appall the average reader. With the far-sighted- 
ness typified by its outlook and impersonated by its dean and other 
teachers, the School of Pedagogy has established a course of lectures 
on the Education of Defectives, given during the present school year. 
The lectures are practical rather than technical, and already the class 
registered to take them numbers fifty persons, all of whom are experi- 
enced teachers of the feeble-minded. The following is a partial list of 
the lecturers: Elias G. Brown, M.D., Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, New York City Schools; Martin W. Barr, M.D., Superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Elwyn, Pa.; Walter E. Fernald, M.D., Superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, Waverly, Mass.; Mr. E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent of the New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Boys and Girls, Vineland, N. J.; Luther H. Gulick, 
M.D., Director of Physical Education in the Public Schools of New 
York; James P. Haney, M.D., Director of Education in the Manual 
Arts in Manhattan and the Bronx; Mr. Alexander Johnson, Lecturer 
in New York School of Philanthropy, formerly Superintendent of 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth, at Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Thomas M. 
Balliet, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


| map specialists in education have recently gathered in Bos- 
ton in a ‘* Social Education Congress” to consider the need of 
systematic vocational training of our youth, and, in a larger sense, the 
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service which the home and the church, as well as the school, should 
render in preparation for citizenship. It was the first of a proposed 
series of similar meetings, and is full of promise. There was a singu- 
lar unanimity of opinion that systematic and technical business training 
is the only thing that can suffice in the present age. In the university, 
it was claimed, such vocational training would attract thousands more 
of young men. To compete with Germany, Frank A. Vanderlip, of 
the National City Bank of New York, pointed out that we must adopt 
substantially Germany’s system of industrial training, in her ‘‘ con- 
tinuation schools.” 

Frederick P. Fish, President of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, feels that we have gone too far in compelling chil- 
dren to attend school between the ages of seven and fourteen; that by 
so doing we have deprived many of the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for mechanical pursuits. It is a debatable question. At all 
events we hazard the opinion that the efficiency of grammar schools 
may be increased by an optional course of one or two years for busi- 
ness opportunities. Such courses might well prepare fully seventy- 
five per cent of our school children to become self-supporting, active 
and useful members of the community. 


EADING business men of Boston and well-known educators 

presented their views on a proposed loan trust for students before 
the Brookline Education Society on December 4. Are such local 
or neighborhood funds—in competent hands and well administered— 
desirable? Are they liable to endanger the self-respect of the bene- 
ficiary? Will students regard such loans as a debt of honor, and as 
soon as possible repay them, so that other poor students may in turn 
enjoy the use of the money? Are there ambitious and promising 
graduates of high schools, but without means, who cannot get assist- 
ance from some public-spirited citizen to go forward to college, so 
that their best services would be lost to the community but for some 
quasi-public loan fund? Or are evening schools, correspondence 
schools, Y. M. C. A. courses, public libraries, and public lecture 
courses satisfactory substitutes for a systematic course of advanced 
training? The opinions elicited on these and like questions were too 
various to recapitulate them here. If the administration of such a loan 
fund would breed petty jealousies, or weaken the sense of self-reliance 
on the part of the recipient, or become a factor in politics, it would 
prove a distinct evil. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly for the 
interest of the community that deserving, ambitious boys and girls 
should be enabled to educate themselves in the most satisfactory man- 
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ner. Anyone interested in the literature of the subject of loan funds 
for students is referred to the custodians of the Rogers Scholarship 
Fund of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and of the Harvard 
College Loan Fund, established in 1838. 


PROPOS of the valuable articles contributed by E. O. Sisson and 
W. D. Sheldon to Epucation on ethical and religious teaching, 
‘¢ Nature’s Message to Moral Educators,” as presented by Rev. W. J. 
Long to the Social Education Congress, calls for mention: ‘* Moral- 
ity,” he said, “is no strange, new thing, but a most natural thing, 
since it comes up to us from the lower animal world. Moral educa- 
tion is a process which nature herself has developed. The great prin- 
ciples underlying all morality—the morality. of every race and of every 
ethical system—are statements of human brotherhood, and every act 
we recognize as morally right and good is essentially an act of co-op- 
eration, and not an act of competition or of conflict.” 

The president of Clark University declared that he was led by his 
experience to substitute for the traditional sanctions for good conduct 
certain pre-Christian appeals—especially that to honor. On the con- 
trary, from the Roman Catholic point of view, declared Archbishop 
Coadjutor William H. O’Connell: ‘* Neither the consideration of 
health, nor honor, nor the welfare of others, nor the elevation of self, 
singly or altogether, will ever be found sufficient at all times and in all 
men for right moral action. No one of them, nor all of them, can be 
urged, therefore, as universal motives. They will work at times, and 
they will produce effects momentarily, and upon a certain high charac- 
ter of humanity they will be effective for long intervals. Many of 
them will not reach at all that class of humanity which most needs ele- 
vation. At best, therefore, they are partial, temporary and insecure. 
There is one great universal power which never fails—the thought of 
God.” 

Professor Sheldon’s ‘‘ Practical Suggestions Toward a Program of 
Ethical Teaching in Our Schools,” in Epucation for December and 
January, call for careful attention; for a great German philosopher 
well says, ‘* The main point in democracy is moral disposition.” 


N the naming of streets educational factors enter in. For the beau- 
tiful avenue to be constructed from the Fenway in Boston to the 
new Harvard Medical School buildings, the comparative desirability 
of various names has been publicly discussed. Should the city again 
honor the memory of Benjamin Franklin? or the several doctors, 
Warren, of more recent date? or that distinguished surgeon, Dr. Com- 
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fort Starr (1589-1659) and his son of the same name, who was one of 
the seven incorporators of Harvard College? All three are distinc- 
tively American names, suggesting work of the highest merit in sci- 
ence, medicine or surgery. All three, moreover, conform to the genius 
of our language. In preference, President Eliot would call it ‘* Ave- 
nue Louis Pasteur,” an eminent French scientist, and a devout Roman 
Catholic—in part as further acknowledgment of our national debt of 
gratitude to France for her services in our Revolutionary War. Many 
and earnest have been the protests against ‘‘*the name of a French 
vivisectionist who,” the American Humane Education Society declares, 
‘* has cut up and experimented upon thousands of living animals, and 
inflicted probably more suffering upon animals than any man in 
Europe.” In this regard should American youth be taught to imitate 
the example of Louis Pasteur? If so, why not ‘* Vivisection Avenue”? 


E have space in this number to comment only briefly on the 

unfortunate complications that have arisen over the action of 
the San Francisco School Board in relation to the admission of Japan- 
ese to the regular public schools of thatcity. This matter has become 
a serious one, involving possible national and international difficulties 
of a grave nature. We shall comment upon the situation more at 
length next month; but we wish now simply to caution our readers 
to think, write and speak deliberately upon a question which is so con- 
fessedly complicated and in which it is so difficult for each side to take 
the other side’s point of view. The question has an academic side 
which almost inevitably strikes forcefully those who reason about it 
abstractly and at a distance from the section most intimately affected. 
It has on the other hand, for the people who must send their sons and 
daughters to those schools, a practical bearing which means much 
more to them than any mere logical conclusions from abstract premises 
can ever mean. We have great confidence in the San Francisco 
School Board and in the people of California, and we believe that 
this question will be peacefully settled. Meanwhile, hot words can 
only do mischief in a condition of things which strains seriously 
the admirable virtues of charity and forbearance. 
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Foreign Notes 


ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL 


Those who have followed the course of the English education bill 
must be surprised at the reckless manner in which the House of Lords 
has defied the will of the people as expressed by the House of 
Commons during the last session. It was supposed that the great 
principle for which the House contended, namely, that public control 
should follow the public tax, would be respected by the upper House; 
but in fact even this principle has been imperilled by the restrictions 
placed upon the local authorities. The fate of the measure in the 
joint committee of the two Houses will shortly be known. One thing 
has been made certain by the declaration of the Premier, Sir Campbell- 
Bannerman, and by the notable speech of the Minister of Education, 
Mr. Birrell, at Bristol, November 13. On this occasion Mr. Birrell 
declared that ‘‘ The House of Lords’ Bill as it is at present is a 
measure with which the Liberal party can have no concern.” In this 
same speech the Minister expressed the hope that some working 
agreement might be reached in conference, but so far there is no 
promise of such a result. It is possible that the House of Commons 
may set aside the measure, and in its stead pass a drastic financial bill 
with which the Lords cannot tamper. 

It is a significant fact that while the Conservative party is blocking 
the road to a settlement of this great question, the representative men 
of the Labor party are clamoring for immediate action upon matters 
affecting the physical and social welfare of the children of the working 
classes. Provision for the medical inspection of schools and for fur- 
nishing meals to hungry children are urgently demanded. The high 
death rate of infants among the lower classes has been made the subject 
of public investigation, and remedial measures are urged upon Parlia- 
ment; in particular, it is proposed to establish depots for the supply 
of pure milk for the use of poor children without expense to the 
parents or at a merely nominal cost. Such depots are already main- 
tained in several cities of France, supported in part by public funds, 
and in part by private benevolence; mothers who apply to these not 
only obtain milk for their babes, but receive also gratuitous advice as 
to their general care and feeding. 


BRITISH INDIA 


One of the many measures undertaken by Lord Curzon for improv- 
ing the condition of the people of India was the reform of education in 
the several provinces. A new office, that of Director General of 
Education, was created, and the system of government supervision 
strengthened and extended. It was further proposed that a series of 
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investigations should be made in order to ascertain the exact condition 
of education in the different provinces of India and in the neighboring 
empires. The first of these investigations relates to rural education in 
the vast territory of the Central Provinces. It was conducted by the 
very able inspector, Mr. W. Sharp, whose account of the novel con- 
dition of the peasant population of the schools and their daily routine 
forms most delightful reading. The school garden, about which so 
much is said in our own country at this time, is a universal feature of 
the schools of this part of India. 

The second report of this series illustrates the comprehensive view 
which Lord Curzon took of the great problem of the Orient. It re- 
lates to education in Japan, and is altogether the most complete and 
instructive work on that subject in the English language. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 


The law providing for the complete separation of Church and State 
in France was originally intended to take effect the present month. 
An effort was made to postpone the execution of the law till Decem- 
ber, 1907, with the hope that by this delay more cordial relations 
between the government and the ecclesiastical powers may be brought 
about. 

There is a decided tendency in France to promote closer relations 
between the universities and the normal schools, in order that persons 
preparing for the teaching profession may have the advantage of the 
disinterested view of knowledge which university professors unfold. 
It is easy to do this in the case of normal schools located in university 
towns; already the universities of Lyon, Lille, and Montpellier have 
made arrangements for admitting students of the normal schools, and 
also teachers in the service, to the courses in pedagogy given by their 
professors. In the case of normal schools at a distance from such 
centers it is proposed that professors should be sent to them from the 
universities to give lectures and hold conferences upon the theory of 
education. Similar arrangements are also advocated in Belgium. 


REPORT ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN PERU 


The Minister of Public Education in Peru, under date of November 
25, 1905, ordered a special investigation to be made into the secondary 
education of the country. The report of this investigation recently 
published shows very unsatisfactory conditions arising from the en- 
deavor to crowd the whole course of secondary education into four 
years. This has been done in accordance with the law of 1902; it is 
now proposed to restore the old period of six years. The report 
advises also the creation of two or more separate courses of study in 
secondary schools, following the plan recently adopted for the classical 
colleges of France. 

Apart from the view of local conditions afforded by the report, 
it is particularly interesting, as showing the influence which other 
countries exert upon representative men of Peru. Educational move- 
ments in France, Germany, Great Britain and our own country are 
discussed in the report referred to, with a keen perception of their 
intrinsic importance, and of their possible applications to Peru. 


A. T. S. 
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Book Notices 


An Introduction to the English Historians. By Charles A. Beard, Ph.D. 
The author of this book is lecturer in history and political science at Columbia 
University. He has prepared the book to meet a want which he himself has 
felt as a teacher of history in the college course, and which doubtless all other 
similar teachers have experienced. Students of a given period are expected to 
do considerable collateral reading. The complaint is common that it is diffi- 
cult or impossible for them to get suitable books for this purpose. Topics upon 
which they are expected to read having been assigned by the teacher, there is 
of course at once a quick demand in the libraries for the books relating to that 
topic. If there are fifty or a hundred or more students, there are not enough 
books to go around. Much loss of time and opportunity ensues. This book 
is compiled with a view to meeting this want. Ina single volume a series of 
readings is given from the best available sources on the most important topics. 
Of course the teachers will differ as to topics and authorities, but the author or 
compiler of the present volume has had wide experience, and his nine compre- 
hensive chapters cover the topics most likely to be discussed in history classes. 
Under each chapter extended paragraphs are given from the best sources, thus 
enabling the student for the price of a moderately large single volume to gain 
aninsight into the best that has been written on these topics. The idea is an 
excellent one, and admirably carried out. The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.60 net. 


The Altogether New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 1907. 
By Ethel Watts-Mumford Grout, Oliver Herford, Addison Mizner. This little 
book is fully illustrated, absurdly funny, and altogether foolish. There are 
those who like this kind of wit. It is not very elevating. But to such it will 
commend itself. Paul Elder & Co., Publishers, New York. 


Talks on Teaching Literature. By Arlo Bates. These talks are founded 
upon lectures given at the summer school of the University of Illinois last 
summer. They discuss the problems, conditions and difficulties of the work of 
the teacher of literature. There is great need of careful thinking on this subject. 
The presentation of English literature in the secondary schools is confessedly 
unsatisfactory. The ideals of leading teachers are still far in advance of the 
practical results in the class room. How best to do the work that is aimed 
at is the question before a large majority of the teachers. The present volume 
will contribute to the solution of the proposition. Many persons are working 
along the same lines. Whoever has anything as suggestive and helpful to 
say as this author manifestly has, should be heard. Teachers of English 
will get help from this attractive volume. Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. at $3.10 net. 


An Outline History of the English Language. By Oliver Farrar Emer- 
son, Ph.D. Professor Emerson sketches the development of English from the 
Old English period through the time of the ‘* Middle English ” to our modern 
forms of speech. There is a chapter on changes in the forms of words, one on 
the English vocabulary, and a timely one on simplifications of English inflec- 
tions. The book is an interesting monograph which will be welcomed by 
teachers and private students who are working at the foundations of the litera- 
ture problem. The Macmillan Company. Price, 80 cents. 
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The Higher Study of English. By Albert S. Cook. The author is pro- 
fessor of English language and literature in Yale University. There are four 
papers with the following titles: The Province of English Philology; The 
Teaching of English; The Relation of Words to Literature; Aims in the Gradu- 
ate Study of English. The essays herein presented are suggestive and helpful 
and constitute another effort to bring order out of chaos in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in our public schools and colleges. There is a fine spirit in the book and 
it should measurably contribute to the elevation of the study toa high place in 
the curriculum. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. By Wil- 
liam Henry Schofield, Ph.D. This is a single volume in a series presenting the 
whole history of English literature in six volumes. The idea of leading authors 
presenting separate epochs in the history of our literature is an excellent one 
and quite in keeping with the modern tendency to specialization. A greater 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness is possible under this plan than where a 
single author attempts to cover the whole subject of English literature. In this 
section of the complete work, the reader is presented with everything of impor- 
tance in the period down to the birth of Chaucer, but there is also included such 
later productions, romances, tales, legends, and the like, as are written in the 
early medizval style. The author has also chosen to consider all works writ- 
ten in medieval style no matter in what language, and to compare them with 
similar continental productions. ‘There is a chronological table of all docu- 
ments mentioned in the texts. This history of English literature should take 
its place as a valuable reference work in the libraries of all teachers and students 
of the subject. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 net. 


In Macmillan’s Pocket American and English Classics Series Representative 
Men, seven lectures by Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited with notes and introduc- 
tion by Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr. M.A.; also Henry Esmond, by William Make- 
peace Thackeray, edited with introduction and notes by John Bell Henneman; 
and Shakespeare’s The Tempest, edited with introduction and notes by Sid- 
ney C. Newson, A.M. These choice editions of the English classics are pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company at the uniform price of 25 cents per volume. 


Shakespeare’s Twelfe Night, or What You Will, is issued in an attractive 
edition, with a frontispiece bust of Shakespeare (first folio edition), by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price per volume cloth 75 cents; limp leather $1.00. 


The Psychological Principles of Education. Under the above title, Pro- 
fessor Horne of Dartmouth College has recently made a study in the Science 
of Education which constitutes a very readable and worthy companion volume to 
his ‘‘ Philosophy of Education.” This work is in a form which is likely to ap- 
peal more to the average teacher than his former book: in a word, it is more 
simple in its method of portrayal of pedagogic truths. The book has five parts: 
part one serves as an introduction and discusses ‘‘ A Science of Education;” 
part two takes up ‘‘ Intellectual Education, or Educating the Mind to Know;” 
part three treats of ‘‘ Emotional Education, or Educating the Mind to Feel;” 
part four deals with ‘‘ Moral Education, or Educating the Mind to Will; ” part 
five states very candidly and fairly many facts and opinions regarding ‘‘ Relig- 
ious Education, or Educating the Spirit in Man.” This book is worthy of a 
careful reading by anyone interested in the great problems of education. 
435 pages. Price, $1.75. The Macmillan Company. 
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In Crowell’s beautiful Handy Volume Classics we have Excursion, by 
Henry D. Thoreau; Tales of the Wayside Inn, by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow; Fireside Travels, by James Russell Lowell, with an introduction by 
William P. Trent; and Maine Woods, by Henry D. Thoreau. These beauti- 
fully bound, handsomely printed, and richly illustrated volumes now number in 
the series 177 volumes, covering the best modern literature. Price, 35 cents 
each. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Success in Letter Writing, Business and Social. By Sherwin Cody. 
Mr. Cody’s taste in editing, his flowing style, and his general good literary 
judgment commend any volume coming from his pen. This little book is very 
practical, giving instruction and good models for different kinds of correspon- 
dence Young people, especially, will find the volume a useful one. It answers 
just the questions which all young people ask. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Literature and Life in School. By J. Rose Colby. This is an earnest, 
serious and persuasive appeal for the study of literature as literature in all the 
years of a child’s life in school. The book is designedly for teachers of elemen- 
tary schools, and undertakes to suggest not only the place and function of 
literature in schools, but means that may be employed to secure for it some 
measure of fulfillment in the life of children. This includes a study of the 
general character of the material to be used and the method of handling the 
material. The titles of the five chapters of the book are: A Plea for Literature 
in Schools; Literature and the First Four Years of School Life; Literature and 
the Second Four Years of School Life; Methods of Handling Literature in 
School; Literature and Life After the Elementary Years. To these is ap- 
pended a full list of books, single poems, and pieces of prose to be read in 
schools. The appeal Miss Colby makes is a strong one, and should be re- 
sponded to by every teacher; assuredly, no study in the curriculum has greater 
influence upon the after life of the child than literature. Studied aright where 
alone it can be best studied, in the schools, its effect for right thinking, right 
doing, right being, is permanent. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Good Health. By Frances Gulick Jewett. This is number one of the Gulick 
Hygiene Series, and is designed for children of ten or twelve years of age. It 
treats almost exclusively of hygiene, presenting facts rather than dogmatic 
conclusions. Among the subjects treated are pure air, ventilation, cleanliness, 
care of the eyes, ears, fingers, hair, teeth, skin, lungs, the importance of exer- 
cise, bathing, etc. The style of the series is that of the story rather than that 
of the text-book, thus making a set of books that will appeal strongly to teachers 
and pupils alike. Ginn & Co.* 


The School and Its Life. By Charles B. Gilbert. To this discussion of the 
principles of school management and organization Dr. Gilbert brings the 
experience and fruitage of years of work in the schools as teacher, superin- 
tendent and lecturer on education, His words bear the impress of authority 
and sincerity; they demand attention. The author attacks his large subject 
from the standpoint of a lover of American schools; he is a firm believer in 
them. His aim is to make them richer and better in every possible way. 
Hence, he treats of the most vital questions that arise in the system of the 
school and in the administration of the system. The treatment lies under the 
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following headings: The School and School Life; The Morale of the School; 
The Individual Child; Departmental Teaching; Gradation and Promotion 
of Pupils; The Place, Freedom, and Development of the Teacher: The Course 
of Study; Teachers’ Meetings; Visitation of the School; Private Conference; 
Judging Results of Teaching; The School Superintendent; The Special 
Teacher; The School Principal; Home and School; Some Social Functions 
of the School; School Laws, etc. The chapter on the Social Functions of the 
School carries out the point made by the author throughout—that the life of the 
school should not be regarded as a separate and distinct affair, set aside from 
the rules and conditions of other living, but as merely a part of and preparation 
for the wider life, governed by the same laws of growth. Dr. Gilbert’s book is 
a timely and valuable contribution to the profession, and deserves widest read- 
ing, not alone by teachers and school officers, but by all interested in the cause 
of the best education for our youth. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Outlines of Ancient History. By William C. Morey. This is the fourth 
of Dr. Morey’s ‘‘ Outlines,’’ and in it he has successfully followed the plan 
of treatment of his Greek and Roman histories. While the present volume 
covers the same ground as the two others, it supplies the need of a one volume 
course in Ancient History, meeting fully the college entrance requirements. 
The matter is so arranged as to indicate the historical relations of the countries 
treated, and the contributions which each has made to the progress of mankind. 
In matter, manner and method the book is eminently satisfactory; the facts 
selected are pertinent to the student’s needs, the style is clear and simple, the 
topical method of treatment is followed throughout. American Book Company. 


The Ghost in Hamlet. By Maurice FrancisEgan. The initial essay gives 
the title to this book of essays, ten in number, and all treating of some phase 
of comparative literature. Seven of the essays deal with some topic relating to 
Shakespeare, viz., Some Phases of Shakespearean Interpretation, Some Peda- 
gogical Uses of Shakespeare, Lyrism in Shakespeare’s Comedies; The Puzzle 
of Hamlet,The Greatest of Shakespeare’s Contemporaries, Imitators of Shakes- 
peare. The subjects of the remaining essays are: The Comparative Method in 
Literature, A Definition of Literature, and the Ebb and Flow of Romance. 
Dr. Egan is a clear thinker and writer and this collection of his essays brings 
to the general reader and student of Shakespeare an illumination which the 
subjects greatly need. Dr. Egan has a graceful style and an engaging manner ; 
he holds the reader stoutly, and one is convinced of the force of his logic and 
the power of his deductions even if such conviction is contrary to one’s leanings. 
Lovers of the essay will find satisfaction and a certain comfort in perusing Dr. 
Egan’s contributions to literature; they mark green spots in the sandy wastes 
of the times. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


The Washington Word List. By William E. Chancellor. This list of ten 
thousand words is made from the best daily newspapers and magazines and 
from standard school histories, geographies and readers; it is entirely inde- 
pendent of every other word list or speller hitherto printed, and represents cur- 
rent language as it is used in current literature. It presents the main words 
that a well-informed person should know at the close of a full elementary school 
course. A feature is the inclusion of all the words incorporated in the list of 300 
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revised spellings published in the spring of 1906 by the Simplified Spelling 
Board, and adopted by President Roosevelt in August last. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 20 cents. 


Our Language. By C. Alphonso Smith. This is the second in the three- 
book course in English, and has been prepared from the conviction that care- 
fully graded lessons in language and well selected specimens of literature ought 
to make the most interesting study of childhood. It is a book of language and 
grammar study, and has many interesting features both in arrangement and 
exercises, the latter alternating with simple interpretations of literature from 
the very best sources. The third book in the series will treat solely of grammar. 
B. F. Johnson Company. 


First Book in Latin. By Alexander James Inglis and Virgil Prettyman. 
The aim of this book is to provide for the first year Latin student a series of 
lessons which will afford an adequate preparation for the reading of Cesar. 
The book comprises sixty-five lessons, and these the authors claim should be 
mastered in twenty weeks. Some of the valuable features of the book are: the 
gradual development of the principles of inflection and syntax without assum- 
ing much knowledge of English grammar on the part of the student; the in- 
troduction of connected reading; conversational exercises based on the con- 
nected Latin, and the vocabulary which comprises about six hundred and fifty 
words based on the latest analysis of the vocabulary of Cesar. Altogether the 
book seems to offer the best possible assistance to the beginner in the study of 
Latin. Macmillan Company. 


Elements of Physics. By S. E. Coleman. This book is intended for a 
first course in the study of physics. It presupposes a knowledge of elementary 
algebra and plane geometry, but the work is so graded that the student may 
advance without serious difficulty, the exercises being carefully selected and the 
text explicit and concise. The subject-matter has been selected with reference 
to its value as a part of a general education, and includes an unusual amount 
of information based upon the facts of our daily experience, introduced as 
illustrations and applications of physical principles. Classified problems 
afford opportunity for mastery of new ideas by their immediate use; these 
problems present a wide range of familiar facts and phenomena for explanation 
in terms of established laws and principles. The chapters of magnetism and 
electricity are elaborate, and cover the field of subjects under these topics. 
They contain the very latest discoveries and inventions. The style of the book 
is easy and interesting; the definitions lucid; the examples and problems many 
and thoroughly illustrative. American Book Company. 


Melodic Music Series. By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. This 
new course in music, by the authors of the Natural Music Course, presents a 
graded collection, in four books, of choice songs. Throughout the books the 
song element is the basis of study. Each idea is incorporated in a melody 
through which it is fixed on the learner’s ear and eye. The melodies are largely 
new and original, well-known composers in America, England, France and 
Germany having written songs for this series. The books are delightfully 
arranged, properly graded, and contain a collection of singable songs that will 
delight the heart of every teacher of music in our schools. American Book 
Company. 
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Nine Orations of Cicero. Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by Albert Harkness, J. C. Kirtland and G. A. Williams. The book includes 
the four orations against Catiline, Archias, the Manilian Law, Marcellus, 
Ligarius, and the Fourteenth Philippic, thus illustrating the forensic, senato- 
rial and judicial department of Roman oratory. The introduction, written by 
the venerable Dr. Harkness, gives an outline of the life of Cicero, of the history 
of Roman oratory, and of the public life of the Romans, with an account of 
the magistrates, senate, popular assemblies and courts of justice. The notes 
are elaborate, and are both exegetical and critical; not only do they aid the 
student in acquiring the meaning of all really difficult passages, they also 
furnish him with such collateral information upon Roman history, and life, 
manners and customs, as will enable him to understand, appreciate and enjoy 
these masterpieces of Roman oratory. The specially prepared vocabulary gives 
all the meanings of words necessary in translating the orations, together with 
much other etymological information. The maps, plans and illustrations are 
numerous, and are inserted in the text, not for ornament but for use. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited from the texts 
of the early quartos and the first folios by William Allen Neilson. It is a 
laborious undertaking to get the whole of Shakespeare’s works, both poetic and 
dramatic, into the compass of a single volume. But it is successfully accom- 
plished in this book. Besides the texts of all his works, there are textual notes, 
a catalogue of the plays in the first folio in their proper order, and an extensive 
glossary. There is also at the beginning of the book an editor’s note, table of 
contents, and a biographical sketch. The volume comprises 1,237 pages. It 
has been printed, however, on thin paper, and therefore is of convenient size, 
84 by 54 inches. For ready reference and reading we know of no better edition 
than this. It is a great satisfaction to have everything of Shakespeare’s in one 
compact volume. While the print is necessarily rather small, the press work 
is admirable. There is no blurring of type, and the columns, two on a page, 
are easily read. The scholarship of the volume is unexceptionable. This 
edition is known as the Cambridge Edition. It will meet the wants of multi- 
tudes of students. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The German Empire. By Burt Estes Howard, Ph.D. The whole world 
looks to Germany in these days for intellectual leadership. The present volume 
presents to the reader a vast amount of material relating to the history and 
genius of the German nation. The Founding of the German Empire, The 
Empire and the Individual States, The Kaiser, The Bundesrat, The Reichstag, 
The Imperial Legislation, The Imperial Chancellor, Citizenship Under the 
German Constitution, The Judicial Organization of the Empire, Alsace- 
Lorraine and Its Relation to the Empire; The Constitution and Imperial 
Finance, The Armed Forces of the Empire, The Imperial Constitution are the 
chapter headings. These will sufficiently indicate the scope of the book. A 
full index completes the volume. The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.00. 


Two beautiful gift books for children are the Child’s Calendar Beautiful, 
arranged by R. Katharine Beeson, and Fairy Stories Retold from St. 
Nicholas. The first of these books is a collection of poems arranged by 
months. This arrangement enables the author to bring out the choice bits of 
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verse that relate to spring, summer, autumn, winter, birthdays, anniversaries, 
patriotic holidays, etc. The selections seem to be well chosen, and the book 
will take its place with others of the same kind as one of the best. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00 net. 

The second book presents some interesting stories by such authors as Mary 
E. Wilkins, Mary Mapes Dodge, Tudor Jenks, John Kendrick Bangs, etc. All 
children love fairy tales. These modern examples are equal in interest and 
superior, perhaps, in helpful suggestion to the older classic fairy tales. The 
Century Company. 


The Great World’s Farm. By Selina Gaye, with a preface by G. S. Boulger, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. This little volume gives us an account of nature’s crops, and 
how they are grown. There are chapters on pioneer laborers, soil makers, soil 
carriers, field laborers, water, deserts, roots, leaves, and their work, blossom 
and seed, seed carriers, climate, man’s work on the farm, etc. The volume is 
a fund of suggestion along the line of nature study. The Macmillan Company. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The Mechanism of Speech. By Alexander Graham Bell. This consists of 
several lectures delivered by Professor Bell before the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and will prove of interest to 
scientific men generally, especially those who are philologists or linguists, 
to teachers of foreign languages, and to public school teachers who may gain 
hints as to what to do to perfect the speech of their pupils, especially in cases 
where they deal with the children of immigrants who come from non-English 
speaking countries. The book is novel in its treatment, there being no other 
book published in which the mechanism of speech is dealt with in a similar 
manner. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


English Grammar and Rhetoric and English Composition. By George 
R. Carpenter. Need for revision of these two books having arrived, Dr. Car- 
penter has made extensive and thorough overhauling of them to the end that 
they may be made up to date in every particular. The books have had a sub- 
stantial position in the secondary schools, their many points of excellence being 
recognized by progressive teachers. The changes made in both books now 
make them still more worthy the attention of teachers of English, who will find 
in them a dignity of treatment and a thoroughness of arrangement that will 
place them among the first of their kind. The Macmillan Company. 


The War of 1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson. Dr. Tomlinson is a most 
delightful writer of stories, the very best of which are historical. In these 
stories of the War of 1812 he has told some of the most striking tales of men 
and boys living during the time of that war, and bearing active participation in 
the events that are on record. Every story is set forth most graphically, for 
Dr. Tomlinson’s style is extremely fetching. For supplementary reading in 
the grades no book is better adapted to aid the history lesson. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 


Language Readers. We have received the six books making this series, by 
Franklin P. Baker, George R. Carpenter and Katharine D. Owen. This series 
of Language Readers covers each year from the first to the sixth. A part of 
the theory of the authors is that a child’s progress in learning to read arises 
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from the desire to do so and'grows with the actual practice in reading. His desire 
to read must in the first place be aroused by his teacher. It will be fostered by the 
pleasure he will get in the actual reading. While there is no best way of begin- 
ning the work, the authors suggest that one excellent method is to engage the 
pupils in conversation regarding things which appear in the first book of 
the series ; then showing them that the things which they have talked over can 
be expressed in another way by writing them on the blackboard. When they 
have become accustomed to this idea and have begun to recognize certain words 
at sight, they can be given the book. The first book begins with the alphabet 
and the sounds and groups of letters. The first lesson is in regard to an apple, 
which is pictured on a page containing the lesson. The illustrations through- 
out are excellent and most of them are colored. The lessons proceed by easy 
stages, new words being introduced until the vocabulary is gradually increased. 
Everything about this series of readers is made as attractive as possible in the 
belief that this will increase the pupil’s desire to read and therefore help him to 
acquire the desirable art. The later volumes of the series include selections 
from the best authors. The prices are as follows: First year, 25 cents; second 
year, 30 cents; third year, 40 cents ; fourth year, 45 cents ; fifth year, 55 cents ; 
sixth year, 60 cents. The Macmillan Company. 


This is an admirable little book of geography for beginners. While the work 
is constructed on the lines of the latest theories of teaching geography, it is all 
made exceedingly simple for the very young pupils—those just beginning to 
study at all. There are chapters on the people of the world; animals; vegeta- 
tion ; occupations of men; representation of the earth’s surface; the earth on 
which we live; climate and zones; animals and plants; North America; and 
United States. There are necessary maps including a relief map of North 
America and the United States. Price, 60 cents. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


Adventures in Pondland. By Frank Stevens. This book belongs to an 
interesting series of nature books, including the bee people, the spinner family, 
etc. The reader is taken out into the fields, to the ponds and brooks, and in 
a conversational way is led to discover for himself the wonderful things which 
that curious builder, Life, is constructing in and about the water. We learn 
all about the water-spider, toads and worms, the frogs, snails, infusoria, 
dragon and caddis flies, newts, mosquitoes and so on. An excellent book to 
put in the hands of a child of ten to fifteen years of age. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Geography Primer. By Oliver P. Cornman, Ph.D., and Oscar Gerson, Ph.D. 
Price, $1.25. | 


Periodical Notes 


Interest will be keen in Theodore Roosevelt’s latest essay, which is made the leading feature of 
the January Century, with illustrations in color by Leyendecker. Under the title of ‘*The An- 
cient Irish Sagas,” Mr. Roosevelt makes a plea for wider and more popular appreciation of the 
wealth of romance and poetry in this ancient literature, and urges that chairs of Celtic be founded 
in as many of the leading American universities as possible—Scribner’s magazine has com. 
pleted its twentieth year, and opens its forty-first volume with Henry Van Dyke’s delightful 
outdoor article, “A Holiday in a Vacation.”—Half of the Designer for January is devoted to 
stories and poems appropriate to the season, among which is an exceedingly graceful little 
sketch, “A Cinderella of a Night,” by Helen Clark Balmer, and poems by Arthur Powell, John 
Kendrick Bangs and Susie M. Best.—‘t The of Dawn Womanhood,” by Gabrielle E, Jackson, 
is the title of a series of articles in the De/ineator, The third of these motherly counsels deals 
with “ Duties that Lie Close at Hand,” and appears in the January number.,—The first authentic 
life of Mrs. Eddy ever written will begin in Mc C/ure’s for January—Teachers and parents will 
find “The Autobiography of a Child with Two Parents,” in Everybody’s for January, a racy and 
suggestive article, 
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